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VISITORS’ VIEWS GEORGIA POLITICS 
AND LIFE, 1865-1880 


TEBEAU 


the years immediately following the Civil War 
unusual number persons visited Georgia and the 
other states that had formed the Confederacy. They 
came largely satisfy their curiosity about social, 
economic and political conditions the late slave 
states. Among them were newspaper correspondents, 
commercial agents, officials the United States 
Government, enterprising speculators seeking oppor- 
tunities for investment planting industrial and 
commercial activities, political fortune hunters, and 
others merely curious about the South and its people. 

Fortunately for students the history those years, 
number them have left accounts their obser- 
vations. Some them were well qualified in- 
vestigate and report impartially what they discovered. 
Others, consciously not, came confirm precon- 
ceived notions; and found ample evidence justify 
any conclusion. Some them stayed but few days 
and saw little beyond what was visible from railway 
trains and hotel lobbies. Others made many and varied 
contacts with people and actual conditions, thinking 
“wiser feed upon such crumbs chance throws 
our way than wait till full banquet stereotyped 
facts are spread before Quite number them re- 
mained for several years the state and were engaged 
politics, planting, and business. their ventures 


Lady Duffus Hardy, Down South (London, 94. 
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proved unprofitable, many them did, they were 
likely see fault the Southern scheme things 
rather than their own bad management. Or, 
sensitive native citizens failed receive them socially, 
and appeared resent their presence, these Southern- 
ers might called irreconcilable the results the 
War. 

Whatever the qualifications these writers 
interpret the state affairs the South may have 
been, the publication their views must have done 
much form opinions the minds persons curious 
about the course events there. Consequently, their 
pictures the Southern scene during the strenuous 
days reconstruction and readjustment make 
important and interesting, not alway objective and 
impartial, chapter the history those years. 

the purpose here introduce some these 
Georgia visitors who have left published accounts 
their observations, and describe some aspects 
social and economic reconstruction the state they 
saw them. Typical and significant quotations will 
used freely indicate just what these persons the 
scene saw and heard during those controversial days 
that followed the Civil War. Anyone interested the 
history the period will find complete reading 
the references highly informative. 

The economic consequences the war were every- 
where evident and often attracted the first attention 
the newcomers the state. The importance 
these effects neglect and invasion can scarcely 
over-emphasized. Five years after the close hostili- 
ties, Robert Somers, Englishman, came into the 
South see for himself, and, expressed it, “to 
give some account their condition under the new 
social and political system introduced the civil war 

the progress their cotton plantations, the 
state their labouring population and their indus- 
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trial enterprises, may help the reader safe 
opinion their means and prospects 

warned his fellow countrymen that failure 
take into account these material losses had led them 
exaggerated estimate the fortunes made 
cotton planting the high prices prevailing since 
1865. “The planters,” wrote, resume opera- 
tions with their farms ruin, with fences rebuild, 
with labour scarce, scattered, and disorganized, with 
everything buy prices three times higher than be- 
fore the war, and money buy with; and 
certain that but for the high price cotton two-thirds 
the plantations could not have continued cultiva- 
tion after the first attempt 

Even areas that had suffered direct contact 
with either army, people had seen their property sink 
value. Augusta stood did before the war, “yet 
the value its property diminished 10,000,000 
dollars. Four millions Bank are now 
its bills cannot discounted but loss 
per cent. Four millions worth slave property 
gone, and railway shares fetch half their old 
was the observation another Englishman late 
1865.4 The southwestern part the state came out 
the war with plantations relatively unimpaired, except 
they suffered from neglect, and with large stock 
cotton hand. Yet, there too, money was scarce 
and labor problems acute the early days recon- 

1868 economic conditions had improved general- 
ly, and there was general issue food the 


2. Robert Somers, The Southern States Since the War, 1870-1 (London, 
1871), 

Ibid., 71. See the report Howard, Commissioner the Freedmen’s 
Bureau, in House Executive Document No. 11, 39th Congress, Ist Session, 
p. 26. 

4. Sir John H. Kennaway, On Sherman’s Track: or, The South After The 
War (London, 1867), 122-3. 

5. J.T. Trowbridge, The South: A Tour of Its Battlefields and Ruined Cities. 
A Journey through the Desolate States, and Talks With The People (Hart- 
ford, 1866), 464. 
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Federal government. And, 1870, the planters were 
reported rapidly restoring their plantations and their 
stocks implements, but “were for the most part, 
still poor purse,” and drawing heavy advances 
growing crops ruinously high rates And 
1879, another Englishman tour through Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas and Georgia, wrote, here 
will not admit what have been told elsewhere, that, 
compared the other Southern States, Georgia 
prosperous. Things, they say, are bad way, and 
property has much depreciated. They admit, however, 
that things are better than they were; but there still 
great complaint want money, consequence 
which the rate interest 

The city Atlanta was focal point the interest 
everyone who came into the state. Almost without 
exception visitors recorded their impressions this 
rapidly growing community. And their successive 
descriptions the city constitute miniature history 
reconstruction. For here were seen the ruinous 
effect military invasion, the marvelous recuperative 
powers the state, and the appearance new spirit 
the South that was have great significance the 
future. For here they were witnessing the birth 
New City more like their own the North Eng- 
land than was like any that the South had ever 
developed. 

November 1865, Sidney Andrews, correspondent 
the Boston Advertiser, and the Chicago Tribune, 
wrote Atlanta, “The marks the conflict are every- 
where strikingly apparent. The city always had 
mushroom character, and the fire-king must have 
laughed glee when was given over into his keeping. 
There yet abundant evidence his More- 
over, there are plenty cannon-balls lying about 


6. Somers, Southern States, 63. 
Sir George Campbell, White and Black (London, 1879), 865, 366. 
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the street, with not few shell-struck houses some 
But, “From all this ruin and devastation 
new city springing with marvelous rapidity. The 
narrow and irregular and numerous streets are alive 
from morning till night with drays and carts and hand- 
barrows and And, “Atlanta seems 
the centre from which this new life radiates; the 
great Exchange, where you will find everybody you 
only wait and watch. ... The very genius the West, 
holding the one hand all its energies and the other 
all its extravagances, there, not sitting the supreme 
ease settled pause, but standing the nervous 
tension expectant And the words 
another, “‘Atlanta typical Western rather than 
Eastern progress, alert, bounding, rapid, accumulative; 
sometimes growing too fast for its strength and wisdom, 
but growing anyhow, while older and wiser cities are 
going decay. Atlanta furnished additional 
evidence that the Georgian star the ascendant, and 
that whatever the past has been, the future will 
brighten from dawn 

Two years after the war, the old wooden town was 
nearly rebuilt And 1869 newspaper 
correspondent wrote, the most busy town 
that have seen since leaving New York, and there 
are crowds people here from many quarters, and 
there are many colored people living best they 
can, that was reminded those the Pacific Rail- 
road which successively were the end the 
1873, “But few traces the war are 
now left Atlanta. The residence streets have smart, 
new air; many fine houses have been recently built, and 
their Northern architecture and trim gardens afford 


8. Sidney Andrews, The South Since the War (Boston, 1866), 339. 

9. Ibid., 340; Trowbridge, South, 453. 

10. Ibid., 375. 

11. Timothy Harley, Southward Ho! Notes “ 4 Tour To And Through Georgia 
In The Winter of 1885-6 (London, 1886), 

12. Henry Latham, White and Black (Philadelphia, 1867), 129. 

18. ‘Down South,” New York Tribune, June 21, 1869. 
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pleasant surprise after the tumble-down, unpainted 
towns which there are many the And 
was further described new, vigorous, awkwardly 
alert city which there was little that was distinctly 
And the early 1880’s could said 
this new city, must old regulation Southern- 
ers this region, but they have either died untimely 
despair, they have drifted into the current and 
moved with the world around 

1870, Robert Somers marveled that large 
population, white black, could gathered At- 
lanta short time. Northern capital was the ex- 
planation always offered. And the great hotel, The 
Kimball House, was always referred sample 
the grand effects which Northern capital was 
destined achieve the Southern States. And, 
number Northern firms established Atlanta, and 
the commercial prospecters flocking down from far 
Boston and New York, attest the mark which At- 
lanta and the ‘H. I.’ together have already made 
Northern 

Atlanta also owed much its importance the 
railroads that converged upon it. native explained 
visitor, guess the railways were here before the 
people The railways were the beginning 
and the end Atlanta the old times, and the new 
city rising around the place where was erewhile 
convenient for the railroad engine fed with wood 
and water has not yet had time adjust all its re- 
lations. The various railroads which meet this 
crowded point not the town; the town 

14. Edward King, The Great South (Hartford, 1875), 355, correspondent 
of Scribner’s Monthly, appearing in 1873-1874, is well and interestingly 
illustrated. His declared purpose was to present “‘an account of the material 


resources, and the present social and political condition of the people of the 
Southern States.” 


15. Ibid., 350; Harley, Southward Ho!, 118; Hardy, Down South, 255. 

16. A. K. McClure, The South, Its Industrial, Financial and Political Condition 
(Philadelphia, 1886), 59. 

17. Somers, Southern States, 96. See also ibid., 96-7 for description the 
Kimball Brothers and their speculative activities. 
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gathering thick and hot haste about the 

Somers noted also the rapid extension railway 
services throughout the state. remarked that the 
state was endorsing railway bonds “with enterprise 
which approaching, have not already passed, 
the limits discretion.” And again, number 
railways projected Georgia great remind 
one periods railway mania elsewhere un- 
fortunate 

Savannah, the other hand, showed none the 
signs newness and progress found Atlanta. 
“There nothing that reminds one the North this 
deliciously embowered chief city Georgia 
wrote one admiring visitor “It seems have 
grown out the very heart the ‘forest primeval,’ 
whose giant progeny still keep guard over the nest 
human kind,” observed “Savannah looks 
30,000 people had gone out from town into bowery 
forest glade, and without disturbing its silence its 
beauty, made summer homes amidst its flowers and 
plants, and under the shade its spreading 
was the description yet 

But Savannah too had suffered from the ravages 
war. the fall 1865 there was sign industry 
the rice fields, “but everywhere traces ruin and 
least two thousand “respectable 
white persons” and around Savannah must live 
charity through the first winter after the return 
peace. Delegates the State Constitutional Con- 
vention Milledgeville had reported the existence 
similar conditions economic distress nearby coun- 
The banking capital the city which had grown 


18. Somers, Southern States, 95, 93. 

19. Ibid., 73, 89. 

20. King, Great South, 350. 

21. Hardy, Down South, 92. 

22. Somers, Southern States, 80. 

23. Kennaway, Sherman’s Track, 162. 
Andrews, South, 368. 
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eleven twelve millions, was mostly lost during 
the war. Robert Somers reported the total only 
three millions 1870, inadequate, but being gradually 

Yet, not all the picture Savannah was darkly 
painted. Commercial activity was brisk the winter 
1865 and flood business was passing through 
Savannah towns the interior. optimistic native 
reported that more business had been done six 
months than had believed likely done two 
years. have found other place the South where 
early faith the recuperative energies the people 
has met with such large rewards here. Many men 
seem inclined believe that the promise will not 
kept, and are prophesying dull season next year. 
Others are more hopeful, and say that when the rail- 
roads connecting with Augusta, Macon, and Thomas- 
ville are repaired, the trade the city will fifty 
per cent greater than ever. This latter view seems 
the correct wrote Sidney Andrews late 
1865. There were said three four times 
many grocery stores before the war and nearly the 
same was true dry-goods stores. Everybody seemed 
have passion for storekeeping. Andrews believed 
that many engaged should going into agri- 

How were Southerners reacting the loss the 
war, the emancipation the slaves, and being 
brought back into the Union they had tried leave, 
were questions which visitors eagerly sought 
answers. Sidney Andrews came into the state late 
1865 see for himself just what the ex-Confederates 
were doing. was not convinced their good faith. 
“There wrote, hearty acquiescence the 
result the war. There love the nation 


25. Somers, Southern States, 79. 
26. Andrews, South, 365-6. 
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unit. There formal assent certain terms re- 
storation, but the promise kept the ear, only 
broken the the Constitutional Conven- 
tion Milledgeville found the ex-Confederates 
ratifying the amendment the United States Consti- 
tution required for the state take its place the 
Union again. But was greatly disturbed hear 
them talking about State’s Rights and the Right 
Secession, and hear schemes discussed for paying 
rather than repudiating the Confederate war debt, and 
for securing compensation for the slaves that had been 
freed. was greatly relieved, however, after left 
Milledgeville, find people generally accepting re- 
pudiation the Rebel war debt quite cheerfully and 
concluded that only the holders the bonds were 
covered great deal antipathy between Unionists 
and Secessionists, especially the northern part the 
state where there were considerable numbers people 
who had not “gone with the For the chief 
requirement respect any man “that shall 
with the 

The reactions the former slaveholders, course, 
varied. Trowbridge quoted young Georgian 
saying: great trouble this country is, the people 
are mad the niggers because they’re free. They 
always believed they wouldn’t well they were 
emancipated, and now they maintain, and some them 
even hope, they won’t well, ... Macon, 
Sidney Andrews found man who mourned for the 
state because her gentlemen had all been ruined, and 
“she must hereafter the home greasy working- 
men.” And thought contempt for labor quite 
general among the planter class: woe the 


287. 
28. Ibid., 280, 377. 
29. Ibid., 333, 342. 

. Trowbridge, South, 486. 
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upper class white man who proposes come down 
from his proud idleness and put his own hand into farm 
work! And woe him that class who talks learn- 
ing 

1875 more temperate opinion prevailed. Charles 
Nordhoff, reporting political and industrial con- 
ditions the request James Gordon Bennett, for the 
New York Herald, after sojourn several weeks 
the South, could write: firstly, not, any 
the states which speak, any desire for new 
war; any hostility the Union; any even remote wish 
re-enslave the blacks; any hope expectation 
repealing any constitutional amendment, any way 
curtailing the rights the blacks citizens. 
Secondly, “That the Southern whites should rejoice 
over their defeat, now, impossible. What have 
right require is, that they shall accept the situ- 
ation; and that they 

Visitors noted everywhere terrific struggle going 
the minds blacks and whites alike they 
sought adjust their thinking and actions the 
reality the abolition slavery. October, 1865, 
correspondent the Nation, writing from Savannah, 
reported that even the reconstruction question was less 
important the minds the planters they slowly 
awakened the fact that slavery was really 
Great, indeed, must have been the disturbance caused 
the complete overturn the social and economic 
system that had kept the Negroes slavery for two 
and one half centuries. 

Regarding the fate the Negroes, Andrews was 
pessimistic. also bear you sorrowful witness that 
every Georgian despises the negro. slave was 


31. Andrews, South, 375-6. 


32. Charles Nordhoff, The Cotton States Spring and Summer 1875 
(New York, 1876), 10; Andrews, South, 


83. Nation, (October 1865), 425-26. 
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well enough, but man only poor pitiful 
creature, from whom little good can expected. 
Secessionists and Unionists are just alike, far 
can see, contempt for him, and alike wanting him 
out the way.” And believed that the Negro’s 
only hope social and economic rehabilitation lay 
the continued military occupation the State, and 
the protection that the Freedman’s Bureau might 
afford him.* And 1869, another wrote that South- 
ern white people sympathized with the blacks and 
wished them well, but wanted them remain in- 

The poorer whites seemed, however, have less 
tolerant attitude toward the ex-slave. And the Negro 
his part had little liking and respect for the less 
fortunate whites. Indeed, slave had had only 
contempt for the non-slaveholding “poor white trash.” 
1875, Charles Nordhoff described the latter 
“ignorant, easily prejudiced, and they have, since the 
war, lived dread having social equality with the 
negro imposed upon them.” And charged that 
this dread social equality appeared likely die out, 
would kept alive certain factions for political 

Other observers noted essentially the same class 
distinctions being made. reporter the New York 
Herald accompanying the commission 
investigate reported outrages against the freedmen 
Georgia the summer 1865, charged that most 
cases the persons guilty the attacks the freedmen 
were the “mean white trash whom the negroes despise 
much the whites hate negroes.” declared that 
had been the policy the slave owners keep both 


Andrews, South, 337, 382. 
35. New York Tribune, June 21, 1869. 


86. Nordhoff, Cotton States, 17-18, 111; Andrews, South, 280.; Campbell, White 
and Black, 375. 
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classes ignorant and “pit them one against the other 
counter-balancing influences the social system. 
Sir George Campbell was told that Negroes did not like 
men their own color nor poor whites juries, but 
preferred those men who had owned slaves, believing 
they would receive more sympathy from 

Andrews also refused accept the prevailing South- 
ern opinion that the Negro was worse off than before 
the war, but did find the race “ignorantly sacrificing 
its own material good for the husks 
The Negroes, quite logically, seems now retrospect, 
were greatly excited their new freedom. And there 
was better proof that freedom than the exercise 
the right move about they pleased. many 
cases they also felt necessary leave the plantation 
where they had been slaves order assure them- 
selves that they really were free. They found the 
prospect life towns and cities very alluring. 
response the question why they had left their old 
homes, typical replies quoted were: “What fur? 
freedom,” and, “I’s had very good master, but 

Later, when the sometimes doubtful joys freedom 
had been enjoyed the full, many the ex-slaves 
were found going back the country. Often they were 
going back their old homes they had been well 
treated and they were welcome.*! 1883 Lady 
Duffus Hardy thought the colored people willing 
follow their old masters everything but politics. 
When she asked them why they did not the North 
and find place for themselves among their liberators, 
she received the reply: likes stay along them 
was raised wi’; ole mass’rs know all ’bout us, 


87. New York Herald, June 18, 1866. 

Campbell, White 875. 

39. An 

351,353. 

41. pany White and Black, 367, 388. 
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know all about And another visitor 
summed the attitude the planter toward the 
Negro the following words: that every 
man who curses the black race, and prays for its re- 
moval extermination, makes exceptions favor 
negroes has raised owned, until beginning 
think these exceptions compose majority the 
colored Only one question seemed 
remain alive between former master and ex-slave, that 
politics. And for that, carpetbaggers and other types 
agitators were charged with the The only 
group who shared equally with carpetbaggers the 
opprobrium Southerners were the New England 
“school marms.” “These they declare the pest 
the world, putting false ideas equality into the heads 
the blacks, especially the black women... 

These improved relations between whites and blacks 
were probably due number things. Planters 
were experienced and adept handling negro labor. 
Negroes were accustomed working for the planters. 
Both came recognize their mutual dependence upon 
each other. The labor the Negroes was great 
demand. Many them had withdrawn from field 
labor and sought employment the towns and cities. 
Others were constantly moving the newly developed 
plantations the lower Mississippi Valley. 

Observers all kinds have left record that 
steady exodus population, especially Negroes, 
westward toward the richer and unexploited cotton 
lands Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Texas. 
1865, “Every day anxious planters from the Great 
Valley were met with, inquiring for unemployed 
freedmen, returning home with colonies laborers, 


42. Hardy, Down South, 95. 
48. Trowbridge, South, 426. 
44. Somers, Southern States, 66, 280; King, Great South, 372; Hardy, Down 
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who had been persuaded quit their old haunts 
the promise double wages new 
some instances, such scarcity labor was being 
created that resident planters were bidding against 
each other for the services the freedmen and induc- 
ing them break contracts already 1867, 
Henry Latham noted the numerous migrating Negro 
families and quoted Southern newspapers being 
glad see them that they might replaced with 
white 1870, Robert Somers observed trains 
bullock wagons carrying farmers and their families 
from Georgia and South Carolina westward Texas 
and Arkansas; and was told that the movement was 
more extensive than would supposed from cursory 

And, finally, whatever the occasion for the visit 
the state, newcomers always noticed the absence 
industrial activity and gave expression very real 
interest the possibilities that this field economic 
enterprise seemed them offer. They usually 
agreed that all that was lacking was Northern capital, 
initiative, and industriousness. And they found not 
few Northerners who had been attracted the region 
the prospect profits made the economic 
rehabilitation the state and the exploitation its 
natural resources and cheap labor. For, “let want, 
semblance want, felt throughout the cir- 
cumference the Union and young man from the 
North will immediately appear and fix all 
course, not all these efforts 
give grand impulse southern progress and show 
the the South how turned out 
well. 1870 many these enterprising men had 

46. South, 460. 

47. Ibid., 465. 


48. Latham, White and Black, 141. 


49. Somers, Southern States, 69-70; King, Great + 300, 366; Nordhoff, 
Cotton States, 108; Campbell, White and Black, 
50. Somers, Southern States, 102. 
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already come grief and left the country, 
others are full career fortune, her elder 

1875 Charles Nordhoff saw manufacturing the 
greatest future for the state. thought great deal 
the land better suited for small farms and varied 
agriculture than for exclusive attention any one 
crop. “and has ready the hands manufacturing 
capitalists numerous population ‘poor whites,’ 
whose daughters make excellent factory operatives, 
and whom the offer this species labor real 
rise the scale And another was 
moved exclaim: “Alas! who can compute the sum 
the lost opportunities the Southern 

1880 the state affairs the South ceased 
such interest had been the first years after 
the close hostilities 1865. Political reconstruction 
was completed. The relations between whites and the 
now free blacks was pretty well worked out. Tenancy 
was replacing chattel slavery economic and social 
status for Negroes. About these new political, social 
and economic conditions there was nothing stir the 
curiosity that the immediate aftermath the Civil 
War had excited. 


97. 
52. Nordhoff, Cotton States, 108. 
King, Great South, 344. 
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WILLIAM CRAWFORD AND THE WAR 1812 


PHILIP GREEN 


While Crawford was rising fame the Senate 
the United States, Napoleon Emperor the French, 
and his enemies were threatening destroy the com- 
merce the young republic. The wars, which had 
been going Europe almost constantly since 1793, 
had become death struggle between the great 
antagonists. The United States was drawn into this 
conflict result the efforts the belligerent 
powers control American shipping, the attempt 
England force her seamen out American service, 
and desire the part the United States for con- 
quest. Crawford was for war the American merchant 
marine could not protected through the ordinary 
channels diplomacy. 

The tug war over neutral commerce was begun 
when Napoleon inaugurated his continental system 
1806, placed himself the head the Confederation 
the Rhine and persuaded the King Prussia 
prohibit English commerce with the North German 
ports. England responded with embargo Prussian 
vessels the ports the British Isles, with interdict 
against commerce with Prussian ports, and declar- 
ing the rivers Ems, Weser, Elbe, and Trave, with some 
eight hundred miles coast, state blockade. 
This brought forth Napoleon’s Berlin Decree No- 
vember 21, 1806, which threatened confiscation 
American ships that should voluntarily enter British 
port subsequent that date. The British government 
retaliated with her Orders Council, November 11, 
1807, forbidding all neutral trade with France her 
dependencies. Napoleon immediately issued his Milan 
Decree, December 17, declaring all ships that paid 
tax the British government, visited British port, 
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allowed themselves searched British cruisers, 
“denationalized” and “good prize.” Other restrictive 
measures followed and appeared that all neutral 
commerce might driven from the high 

The war clouds, which had been gathering for 
several years, suddenly darkened June 22, 1807, 
when the British warship, the “Leopard,” attacked the 
American frigate, the off the coast 
Norfolk, forcing her strike her colors.2 result 
this demand for war began heard 
the middle and southern states. President Jefferson, 
desiring peace, recommended, his message Decem- 
ber that Congress place embargo upon the 
American export trade without delay. The bill was 
reported, discussed, and passed the same day; and 
within four days had become effective. Crawford 
feeling that his information upon the question was in- 
sufficient, moved for the postponement the bill for 
one day, order that might have more time for 
deliberation. Unsuccessful this move, did not 
choose support measure which believed 
fraught with much danger the country. 
resented the outrages committed against the United 
States flag the high seas, but was not certain that 
embargo act was the proper method correcting 
this His attitude this time did not alienate 
Jefferson, who looked upon the senator’s actions 
difference opinion rather than disagreement 
Nevertheless, Crawford’s enemies later ac- 
cused him being sympathy with the Federalist 
party, although his opposition the Embargo Act had 
reference party affiliations. His friends pointed 
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his action here indicative independence 
judgment rather than leaning towards Federalist 
principles. 

However that may be, Crawford was Republican 
and generally supported the administrations Jeffer- 
son and Madison. After the embargo bill became law, 
believed that should given fair and 
November, 1808, when Hillhouse Connecticut, sup- 
ported White Delaware and Pickering Massa- 
chusetts, introduced motion the Senate repeal 
the Embargo Act, Crawford opposed the motion. 
admitted that there was some discontent, but believed 
was not general. the South, declared “no 
measure more applauded more cheerfully sub- 
mitted than the Embargo. has been viewed there 
the only alternative avoid war. measure 
which enforced that country every sacrifice.” 
The interests section the Union “are more im- 
mediately affected the measure than the Southern 
States—than the State was generally 
known that the produce the maritime states was 
finding its way into market, these states from the 
beginning had evaded the law with the assistance 
Canada had become the dumping ground 
for the merchants New England, who were boldly 
defying the customs officers the United States 
Lake Champlain. The courts refused convict, and 
the authority the government was practically 
ignored from the Hudson St. Croix. England be- 
lieved that New England might severed from the 
Union, and France showed little interest policy that 
could not enforced home and which had little 
influence upon her food supply. The administration 
endeavored vain bolster its unpopular policy 
throughout the winter 1807-1808, hoping thereby 

5. Annals of Congress, 11th Cong., 3d sess., 65, 363, 369, 379. 
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bring foreign powers some sort Craw- 
ford, however, remained firm his support the em- 
bargo, admitting with other Republicans that had 
not been highly successful, but holding that have 
every reason believe that its failure produce these 
effects has been connected with causes wholly ad- 
ventitious; and which may give way, the nation 
adhered the measure.” hoped there was 
“probability its producing some effect those who 
make necessary for exercise this act self 
denial.”® the measure should repealed and 
American vessels permitted “to out the face 
the present ‘Orders Council’ and blockading decrees 
and proclamations” they would exposed new 
There was lawful American foreign com- 
merce, and any American vessel sailing from the 
United States was liable seizure Britain France. 
Crawford desired know “whether men who had any 
regard national honor would consent navigate 
the ocean terms disgraceful? must cool 
calculators, indeed, could submit disgrace like 
was willing repeal the Embargo: 
but its substitute should war, and ordinary war. How 
are these orders and decrees opposed but war, except 
keep without their reach? the Embargo produces repeal 
these edicts, effect without going war. Whenever re- 
peal the Embargo are war, abandon our neutral rights. 
impossible take the middle ground, and say that not 
abandon them trading with Great Britain alone. Can arming 
our merchant vessels, resisting the whole navy Great Britain, 
oppose force force? impossible. The idea 
Had the whole country accepted this point view 
good faith entirely possible that the offending 
European powers would have been more reasonable 
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their treatment American The rock 
stumbling was persuade the entire nation accept 
the embargo policy loyally. New England was the sea- 
faring and commercial section the country. Her 
merchants not only refused support the embargo, 
but her leading citizens could see cause for war with 
Great Britain, even after the humiliation Commodore 
Barron.“ Senator Bayard Delaware speech 
demanding repeal February 14, 1809, said, 
God, that the Embargo had done little evil 
ourselves who are the victims this miserable ex- 

The enemies “of this miserable were 
satisfied with nothing less than repeal; therefore 
March 1809 the Non-Intercourse Act was substituted 
for the Embargo Act. was now generally believed 
that war with Great Britain was certain; and 
February Senator Hillhouse said that “this bill 
marches the precipice, from which the next step 
may plunge the nation into war, incalculable 
calamity and the administration nursed 
any apprehension because Crawford’s negative vote 
the Embargo, his courageous stand against its re- 
peal doubtless was calculated remove it. took 
part the debates the Non-Intercourse Act, and 
unlike most the made bombastic 
speeches favor war. occasionally pursued 
course independent the administration and now 
again even opposed administration policies. Nor were 
his reasons for doing always clear. instance 
such opposition, may noted that March, 1809, 
he, the two Senators from Pennsylvania, the two from 
Kentucky, and Anderson Tennessee, joined the 
Dodd, Macon, 218; Schouler, History United States, 159-204. 
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Federalist defeat Madison’s nomination John 
Quincy Adams minister St. Petersburg. Notwith- 
standing this opposition, Adams was renominated and 
confirmed minister Russia less than four months 

Even so, Crawford might classed regular 
Republican since rarely refused support the 
major policies the administration. Because this 
occasional difference with his party, has been 
asserted that was not first inclined toward the 
War This statement needs examination. Al- 
though hostile Great Britain from the time the 
Chesapeake affair, opposed bill increase the 
number naval officers, seamen, and marines, which 
was passed January 1809, and one increase the 
navy, authorizing the building and equipping 
which passed December 14, 1812. opposed these 
measures because disliked large appropriations for 
Now nothing had happened since had 
entered the Senate that would cause him change 
his attitude toward England. Therefore must 
considered, from the beginning his career, one 
who favored war. Yet was ready counsel peace 
“as long peace within its [the United States’] 

the point notice several the acts pre- 
paring for war for which voted. Before had 
been month the Senate, December 30, 1807, 
voted appropriate one million dollars fortify the 
ports and harbors the United supported 
measure arm and equip the militia, April 21, 1808, 
and the next day arm frigates and other vessels 
the United States.22 December 13, was appointed 
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committee report the bill authorizing the 
President employ additional number revenue 
cutters, although nine days later further consideration 
this bill was postponed upon his motion. However, 
January 1810, Madison aroused Crawford’s bitter 
opposition. The President sent message Congress, 
recommending that twenty thousand volunteers en- 
listed for short period and that the militia re- 
organized. this point the President’s courage failed 
him, and reminded Congress that rested with 
them “‘to determine how far further provisions may 
expedient for putting into actual service, necessary, 
any part the naval armament not now employed.” 

The President was indefinite his recommendations 
and Crawford with characteristic bluntness said: 
message, point obscurity, comes nearer ideas 
Delphic oracle than any state paper which has 
come under inspection. cautiously expressed 
that every man puts what construction upon 
pleases this message means anything nothing, 
the will the commentator.” His opposition this 
measure and his scathing denunciation the adminis- 
tration’s halting policy has been called his 
Oracle” speech. One wonders why Madison continued 
consider him one his supporters after such 

Giles put warlike construction upon the President’s 
message and reported bill, January 10, which pro- 
vided for the fitting out the frigates but did not 
provide anything for them do. Three days later 
Giles made somewhat astonishing speech support 
his bill. declared that visionary theory 
energy was the fatal error the Federal party, and 
that error deprived the power the nation.” The 
Republicans coming into power when opposition 
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Federalist doctrine was its height had gone far 
the relaxations the powers the 
which could shown cursory review “of the 
events the last two three years.” Too much 
energy had been the fatal mistake the Federalists; 
relaxation was equally dangerous the Republicans— 
nor could Giles advise the remedy unless was show 
energy where energy existed. When Samuel 
Smith declared that would support Giles’ bill 
grounds economy, was believed the friends 
the administration that the senators were guided 
motives which did not appertain the public interest. 
they proposed constructive policy, merely pro- 
viding for the frigates fitted out, “the Republican 
party, whole, drew the inference that they wished 
waste the public money, either for the personal 
motive driving Madison and Gallatin from office, 
for the public advantage aiding the Federalists 
weaken the Treasury and paralyze the 
Crawford answered Giles with some heat, but 
completely had the Senate fallen under the influence 
Vice-President Clinton, Giles, Samuel Smith, and 
Michael Leib that found himself almost alone his 
opposition. Crawford believed that the bill was intro- 
duced “to prepare the nation for declaration war” 
either against France Great Britain, and that the 
proper time for declaration war had been when 
the Embargo was repealed. Then, American ships and 
seamen well the property the nation were 
home, and the government was prepared “to strike 
where the enemy was Since war was 
not declared the time when the situation was favor- 
able, should not declared now. The present world 
situation admonished the United States stand aloof 
from Europe. Furthermore, the character the war 
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and the principle upon which was being conducted 
should warning the United States.2 was 
practical minded and knew that the United States 
went war with France, additional naval force 
would unnecessary long England preserved 
her naval superiority. the English navy should 
defeated, France alone could annihilate the navy 
the United States. war should declared against 
England, “what service will these few additional 
frigates against the thousand ships war which 
that nation can put Disregarding the 
truth this reasoning, the Senate passed the bill 

Crawford and Gallatin could foresee the possible 
dangers beginning war with empty treasury, 
but the Warhawks Congress could only conceive 
glorious victory. With the close the Eleventh Con- 
gress, the Non-Intercourse Act March 1809, ex- 
pired limitation, and the House appointed com- 
mittee with Macon its head draw bill 
replace it. Gallatin drew plan which was ac- 
cepted the Cabinet without opposition; and the bill 
was reported the House December 19; provided 
for the closing American ports all British and 
French vessels, admitting only merchandise from these 
countries when exported from the place its origin 
American vessels. Discussion this measure known 
Macon’s Bill, began the House January 10, 
1810. was passed three weeks later vote 
52. When the bill reached the Senate, the enemies 
Gallatin mutilated almost beyond recognition. 
Madison thought the bill had been rejected satisfy 
the selfish interests the Smiths, but was generally 
believed that they had opposed out their hatred 
for Gallatin. Clay, who had been the Senate less 
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than two weeks, moved, February 22, that the amended 
bill recommitted. His short speech favor the 
measure, burning with warlike patriotism, had in- 
fluence the vote cast against Macon’s bill. 
Even Crawford voted with the majority. The House 
refused accept the Senate’s amendments, and after 
several months discussion, Congress found itself 
where had begun. Something, however, must done 
the session was soon close and with the Non- 
Intercourse Act would expire. Macon’s Bill No. 
which gave the President the authority permit 
commercial intercourse with the nation that revoked 
its edicts March 1811, was really drawn 
John Taylor, South Carolina. This bill became law 
May 1810, just few hours before Congress ad- 
journed.” 

When Congress met for its next session, Crawford, 
chairman committee appointed consider the 
occupation West Florida, reported bill which was 
passed the Senate March 1811, authorizing the 
President accept corps fifty thousand volunteers. 
This bill was intended enable the President deal 
with any emergency that might arise that 
Although Congress had generally supported Madison’s 
policy towards West Florida, the House indefinitely 
postponed the bill the face the fact that war with 
Spain was imminent, result the deliberate pro- 
cedure the United States government Spanish 
territory. With this action the Eleventh Congress ex- 
pired March leaving the administration out 
its predicament best could. 

When the Cabinet took these questions was 
discovered that Gallatin and Paul Hamilton were for 
peace, Smith and Eustis, for war, while President 
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should take. The division became serious and was 
reported that Gallatin had given notice that would 
resign May 1811. had come the conclusion 
that drastic measures were needed compel Madison 
act with decision, and his relations with the Secre- 
tary State had reached such pass that one the 
other must go.*! Gallatin doubtless knew that Madison, 
who had been pondering over the removal Robert 
Smith had requested Jefferson sound out Monroe 
early November, 1809. Jefferson approached 
Monroe the subject. Monroe had objections 
becoming Secretary State, but the President con- 
tinued hesitate. Gallatin determined act, and 
presented his resignation the President about March 
Madison, who was dilemma, finally decided 
authorize Gallatin approach Monroe with offer 
the State Department. Gallatin, through Senator 
Richard Brent Virginia, followed out his instructions, 
and Monroe, after consulting several his friends, 
decided accept the offer. Smith’s resignation was 
demanded immediately, and after some hesitation 
was presented. Monroe assumed office April and 
Gallatin remained the Cabinet the great satisfac- 
tion the 

Monroe had not been long office when public 
opinion several the southern states began de- 
mand the accession the Floridas. The delegation 
from Georgia Congress, well the people the 
state, believed that the acquisition East Florida was 
necessary the welfare and safety their state. In- 
deed, the people states bordering upon the Missis- 
sippi and its tributaries felt great satisfaction the 
prospects the occupation this territory Ameri- 
can troops. They believed that their transportation 
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difficulties would solved the opening the 
southern rivers now held The government 
the United States had long desired annexation 
order straighten out her southern boundary and 
stop depredations from that region. 

Crawford agreed with the administration its desire 
annex the Floridas the United States. The ad- 
ministration hoped secure possession negotiation, 
and Crawford advised Monroe treat with the 
Chevalier (Louis) Onis toward that end. the 
Chevalier had been sent over minister the revolu- 
tionary government Spain had not been recog- 
nized the United States government when Ferdinand 
VII was restored the throne. The inconsistency 
carrying diplomatic relations with unrecognized 
minister made impression upon Crawford’s mind. 
When the Chevalier received his credentials from 
Ferdinand, let known that would come 
Washington the President wished him so. 
Crawford believed that the Chevalier had the power 
cede the provinces, could done within the 
secret law 1811 and would not only compel the 
malcontents the Senate support the cession but 
would also avoid giving offence Napoleon. Indeed, 
wrote Monroe, “if the Chevalier desirous 
ceding and can induce the governor those 
provinces deliver them the indemnity 
for Spanish spoliation trust for that purpose, 
upon any other consideration, whether has the 
power cede not, should glad receive 
However, wrote Governor Mitchell Georgia, 
December 1812, that, has been done the 
Florida business nor suppose shall move that 
affair until receive the Georgia memorial remon- 
strance which mentioned the newspapers. the 
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meantime believed, that Chevalier [sic] Onis, 
has written the Cortes requesting powers cede the 
Floridas the United States full satisfaction all 
claims which this government has against the Spanish 
nation for spoliation, effects believe that 
these powers will granted, that 
instructions will shortly received him. Under these circum- 
stances the administration are desirous postponing for some 
time longer, any definitive recommendations that subject. 
the assurance receiving the Georgia memorial shall not 
make any movements this affair until arrives. hope will 
not contain anything like menace, because that will effect, 
invitation the Eastern people tho’ the other side the 
question. What have said about the cession Florida want 
you consider confidential. means certain that the 
Spaniard means any thing more than gain time—indeed 
should not blame him very much 

Crawford had been interested the cession the 
Floridas for some time shown letter Robert 
Smith, Secretary State, September 18, 1810. sug- 
gested Smith that General George Matthews should 
entrusted with “the delicate trust” securing this 
territory. Buckner Harris, “lately Brigadier gen’l. 
(blot) state who now resides the Florida side 
St. informed Crawford that was the 
general desire the people East Florida hoist 
the flag the Provided they can assured 
eventual, and effectual support from the government.” 
Crawford thought that Harris might have exaggerated 
somewhat and said that (Crawford) had suggested 
him that the people should act with circumspection, 
that they should not commit act which might 
“amount rebellion, considered the exist- 
ing government.” Prudence required that one two 
Spanish agents appointed confer with the govern- 
ment the United States order ascertain the 
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degree protection and the conditions which 

the authority the secret Act Congress 
January 15, 1811, President Madison sent General 
George Matthews and Colonel John McKee take 
possession Mobile and Fernandina. They were 
occupy East Florida only the Spanish local authori- 
ties should desire appeared that the country 
might surrendered “to foreign power.” Both 
England and France had armies Spain and was not 
certain what the outcome would be. Napoleon had 
placed his brother, Joseph, the throne Madrid, 
but the Spanish people had rebelled against this 
usurpation, and the English army under Wellington 
was helping drive Joseph out power. The United 
States, not wishing see either power possession 
the Floridas, was therefore endeavoring secure 
the territory against sych 

The American agents (Matthews and McKee) were 
use their own discretion, and “if they should need 
either military naval aid they were apply the 
proper authorities and would The 
latter part his instructions were vague, leaving much 
the imagination Matthews. Moreover, claimed 
that Monroe gave him more exact verbal explanation 
and Baton Rouge could pointed precedent, 
seemed have had definite instructions pro- 

Whatever his instructions were, Matthews was con- 
vinced that his government desired East Florida, and 
determined acquire it. Crawford, closely watch- 
ing the enterprise, was kept informed its progress 
Matthews. Indeed, Crawford encouraged the agent 
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and urged the administration acquire the territory.” 
Matthews occupied Amelia Island March 19, 1812, and 
was immediately recalled for his zeal. Governor 
Mitchell Georgia, was publicly ordered restore 
Amelia Island and any part East Florida that may 
have been taken. Later Mitchell was secretly instructed 
surrender part the territory Spanish authori- 
ties and use his own discretion about withdrawing 
his troops. Matthews declared that had accepted 
the Island from the “patriots the local 
Public opinion was “very high this 
Georgia, and the people the state desired that the 
territory should Since Crawford and 
Matthews believed that the disavowal the occupation 
was the result the John Henry exposé, Crawford did 
not hesitate say much 

Crawford was disappointed and wrote Monroe 
April 19, just after two-days conference with 
Matthews that “poor old Matthews fearful will 
die mortification resentment when made 
sensible the utmost extent his disappointment.” 
Matthews visited Crawford Lexington, late July 
early August, and publicly declared that would 
Washington and expose the administration, but 
died few days later Augusta. Thus the career 
the man whom the administration had apparently 
sacrificed was closed and the government was relieved 
further embarrassment his 

April 24, Madison wrote Jefferson that Matthews 
had placed “us the most distressing The 
dilemma was the determination hold Amelia 
Island and the danger doing it. The desire main- 
tain Amelia Island was general that June the 
House passed bill secret session authorizing the 
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President not withdraw the troops, but the Senate 
defeated the measure two votes. Since the Presi- 
dent had promised act with decision, the friends 
the administration both houses supported the bill. 
Even after the bill was defeated, the President main- 
tained possession the island authority the 
secret act Congress had been the basis 
Matthew’s 

The Warhawks, not satisfied with the prospects 
conflict with England and perhaps, France, continued 
anger Spain threatening the Floridas. Crawford 
believed necessary the prosperity his state that 
this territory annexed the United States, and 
did all could promote the permanent occupa- 
tion the country. This brought out his letter 
December 26, 1812, General Flournoy who had 
been sent St. Mary’s. Crawford advised him act 
immediately hoping that the southern enterprise would 
dissipate the gloom which had overwhelmed the troops 
the United States the North and General 
John Floyd was also favor annexing the Floridas, 
but doubted the expediency doing force 
Crawford declared that believe shall act 
definitely that subject during the week” and that 
shall press speedily possible the season 
for action that peninsula will soon 

When this letter was written Flournoy, the 
Twelfth Congress had been session since early 
November, and for the first time the history the 
country group statesmen appeared who had grown 
manhood after the memories the Revolutionary 
period had begun subside. They brought with them 
new psychology, psychology which was entirely 
American point view. These young men did not 
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stand awe the great names the earlier period, 
but were satisfied glorify the memories the 
founders and the Republic itself. The leaders the 
old school were jostled and shouldered aside this 
younger generation Americans—fresh from the 
forest and the plow. 

There was Henry Clay Kentucky who had tired 
the staid dignity the Senate, where had served 
for only short time and had found place for his 
fervent eloquence. Felix Grundy Tennessee, Cal- 
houn, Cheves, Lowndes South Carolina, all young 
men and anxious for war. Clay was elected Speaker 
and had the able support older group men 
from the frontier districts the older states, such 
Peter Porter New York, John Harper New 
Hampshire, George Troup Georgia, David 
Williams South Carolina, Robert Wright Mary- 
land, and the celebrated old warrior and statesman, 
John Sevier Tennessee. Most the Western dele- 
gations both houses were ranked among the War- 
hawks—John Pope Kentucky, and Thomas Worth- 
ington Ohio, both the Senate, being the most im- 
portant exceptions—and majority the members 
from Pennsylvania, Virginia, and North Carolina. 
These men were not only smarting under the insults 
heaped upon the country England and France, but 
were eager snatch the Floridas and Canada from 
Spain and England. Public opinion, they believed, 
demanded war and they were anxious give the public 
what early March, 1810, William 
Bibb Georgia, declared that would ready 
engage the enemy the states were ready for 
war Georgia President Madison recommended 
“that adequate provisions made for filling the ranks 
and prolonging the enlistments the regular troops” 
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but left the details such legislation the hands 

the debates which followed this recommendation 
Giles spoke “the importunate imbecile spirit and 
policy” the administration. Later the Charleston 
Daily Courier exclaimed: “Poor Madison threatened 
deserted his utmost Senator Obadiah 
German New York charged that the South and West 
were hostile commerce and intended ruin it. 
Crawford answered German’s assult declaring that 
such charge was unjust and asked, the 
summit our wishes relation commerce? good 
market for the surplus productions our labor.” 
Great Britain furnished that market and from her came 
the articles necessary for the comfort the South and 
West. This then was not the point collision. More- 
over, principle that neutrals should enjoy trade 
war not permitted peace” affected only the com- 
mercial cities the north and east the Potomac, 
since the agricultural sections the country were not 
interested the carrying warned the East 
that “if this contest now given up—dishonorably 
abandoned—the disgrace that abandonment... 
must rest upon the eastern Once aban- 
doned, the South and West will “not again lightly 
induced jeopardize the direct commerce the 

Senator Lloyd Massachusetts thought naval 
force thirty frigates would bring Great Britain 
terms employed destroy her commerce. Crawford 
said would vote for the proposition were 
possible for small force make any impression 
upon England. How could thirty frigates succeed 
doing what Napoleon had failed with hundred 


50. Annals of Congress, 12th Cong., ist sess., Part I, 33-84. 
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naval force, but added that such force suc- 
cessful, must large enough annihilate the naval 
force the opposing nation. And did not believe 
that such force could created maintained 
the United Crawford was consistent his 
cpposition increasing the navy; and the reason was, 
already shown, that did not believe that the 
government could afford build navy sufficiently 
large compete with the navy Great Britain. 
closed his argument saying that “regretted that 
his ill health” had prevented him from thoroughly in- 
vestigating the important subjects which” had 
been incidentally introduced the course the dis- 
cussion, that had not determined speak all 
until the morning March 

Crawford’s views expansion were comprehensive. 
That his imagination embraced the whole North 
American continent under the flag the United States 
shown his amendment the House bill which 
connected the annexation Canada with that 
Florida. His amendment authorized the President 
establish temporary government the prosecution 
the present war Great Britain the United 
States “should obtain possession the British posses- 
sions North America, either them.” further 
provided “that the upon which the tem- 
porary government should established, should not 
obstruct the restoration peace between the two 
nations. Florida and Canada were both prizes 
successful war, occupied the nation’s armed 
forces and provided with temporary governments. 
Permanent occupation was left later negotia- 
tions. This move the part Crawford was ap- 
parently made sop the East order obviate 
of Congress, 11th Cong., 3d sess., 
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their objections the occupation Florida. Then, 
when the bill seemed certain passing, three the 
foes the administration—Giles, Leib, and Pope— 
voted with the Federalists who had been supported 
their opposition Smith Maryland, the two senators 
from New York, and Gilman New Hampshire. This 
party factionalism caused the bill defeated 
two Some time previous this drubbing 
the administration, Crawford was removed from the 
floor the Senate. was March that this body 
adjourned because the illness Vice-President, 
George Clinton, and the next day Crawford was elected 
President pro tempore. was continued that position 
the death the Vice-President April 20, 
Crawford was this time forty years age—one 
the youngest men ever elected President the 
Senate. 

Meanwhile, the country was rapidly approaching 
state war with Great Britain. Crawford wrote 
Colonel John Milledge, May saying, are going 
here pretty steadily, and will, unless change takes 
place the sentiments the representatives the 
Eastward this place, engaged hostilities before 
the middle June.” added that was the general 
opinion Washington that “Eustis Hamilton are 
incapable discharging the duties their 

Such was the leadership the army and navy when 
war was declared against Great Britain June 
Crawford wrote Monroe September that was 
fearful that continuation the war would “only 
add the number our little confidence 
did have the leaders our forces and their 
directors, Eustis and Hamilton the cabinet.” In- 


56. Annals Congress, Cong., Part 325-326; Part II, 1685-1686; Pratt, 
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deed, said, this was the “only difficulty had 
declaring war.” His criticism the administration 
amounted denunciation its men and policies, 
for declared that: 
Secretary war who, instead forming general comprehensive 
arrangements for the organization his troops and for the 
successful prosecution the campaign, consumes his time 
reading advertisements petty retailing merchants find where 
may purchase one hundred shoes two hundred hats; and 
Secretary the Navy who, instructing his naval officers, should 
make the supply [sic] the heads departments with pineapples 
and other tropical fruits through the exertion these officers,— 
cannot fail bring disgrace upon themselves, their immediate 
employers, and the nation. 
Unless these incompetent men were discharged, 
Madison must content with defeat and disgrace 
all his efforts during the war. far may 
suffer from his course deserves commisseration, 
but his accountability the nation will great in- 
Moreover, said, the nation must look for- 
ward disgraceful Notwithstanding this 
severe condemnation the men and the war policy 
the administration, Madison, the resignation 
Eustis December, 1812, offered the War Department 
Crawford. The latter declined partly the ground 
that his training and experience did not qualify him 
for the position time war, and partly because the 
friends the administration felt that could 
more service the government the 

This expression the President’s esteem did not end 
Crawford’s criticism, for March 1813, wrote 
Madison, saying that General Wilkinson should 
relieved command New Orleans because was 
untrustworthy and that “‘is believed one the 
most abandoned and profligate Crawford 
regretted that was necessary for the Cabinet em- 

60. Monroe MSS, Crawford to Monroe, September 17, 1812; quoted in Adams, 
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ploy him letter George Erving, 
written about the same time, says that struggle 
for the right self-government, for the civil liberties 
nation millions people, success can only 
defeated the folly wickedness its 

Notwithstanding this criticism, President Madison 
appointed Crawford March Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary France 
succeed Joel Barlow, who had died near Cracow 
December 24, Crawford continued demand 
the dismissal the women and blockheads” from 
the general staff the army, even after his arrival 
Paris. Moreover, was surprised that the British 
frigates the lakes had been active some “six 
Lefore those the United States, and that the enemy’s 
ships had interfered with the military operations 
that region. American commanders were not the 
alert, suffering themselves surprised the night 
when they knew the enemy more than twelve 
miles away. Crawford considered the capture 
Chandler and Winder the night June 1813, 
evidence incompetency among the generals, especial- 
since the enemy had been repulsed and the American 
army had remained the defensive about Fort George 
for several months before their capture. Crawford 
thought that General Harrison’s ability had been 
greatly overrated and that was strange that such 
should have shown timidity before the enemy. 
Crawford wrote Gallatin from Paris that Harrison 
the Kentuckians, and they tell the government 
one. His official communications, stating the operations 
the siege Fort Meigs during the first days May, 
are the most vague and puerile productions that have 
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ever course Harrison had reason for 
making any better reports concerning his campaign 
against the British his defense Fort Meigs, since 
did nothing merit approbation, yet 
praises every man and everything that was done.” 
Harrison, who was anxious please his Kentucky 
soldiers, consented general exchange prisoners, 
although the number his possession exceeded that 
the Americans the hands the enemy.” Crawford 
did not believe that the United States could expect 
successful “while our troops are commanded such 
men. For God’s sake,” exclaimed, you re- 
turn, endeavor rid the army old women and block- 
heads, least the general 

After had been informed the capture Wash- 
ington, Crawford wrote Tait October 12, 1814, say- 
ing that had been expecting that happen and that 
the impression Europe was that the United States 
would now compelled accept any terms offered 
England. laid this European ignorance 
America. the time writing, had not learned 
how the capture the capital had been received 
the people, but “feared that there but little patriotism 
the nation.” believed that the New England 
states would “much rather fight the Southern people 
than the enemy,” and was thoroughly disgusted 
“with this class men that would willingly consent 
that New England should separate they would agree 
upon among dismissed this idea 
impracticable, saying that “we must the best 
can with them.” hoped they would now manifest 
some national feeling and spirit, and they should, 
the war could continued advantageously “to 
time, men and officers would discovered upon whom 
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the nation could rely, and this would great future 
benefit the country. “But the immediate interest 
the which was more important than its future 
interest “‘would induce make peace, could 
obtained upon just terms.” peace should made 
too quickly, England might feel that had been mag- 
nanimously granted and expect the United States 
aid her her next war. The idea would accepted 
true, Crawford declared, and would injurious 
the United States. The Congress Vienna would 
soon settle the affairs Europe, and unless peace with 
England should made before adjourned, the 
United States could expect England prosecute the 
war with renewed vigor. Although had prophesied 
that the first campaign would disastrous, was 
pleased note that there had been some success. 
believed that troops should concentrated against the 
English Canada because physical contact was easier 
there than the seaboard. the English could 
driven into Quebec before the close the second cam- 
paign, peace might made the following winter, but 
this were impossible the war should prosecuted 
with vigor. However, the troops should drawn 
from the northern frontier, the back country would 
ravaged without advantage the seaboard which 
could not effectually defended. course, clamor 
would raised and exertions would made draw 
the regular troops the coast, but wise and firm 
measures should adopted, and the nation should 
aroused. Yet, the victories the enemy had not 
already aroused the nation, there was little hope 
that being done 

And thus ended the senatorial career William 
Crawford Georgia. 
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SAVANNAH UNIT 
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The Revolution was over and with the prosperity 
the Savannah River plantations. Men came strag- 
gling home from the war gaze their blackened 
fields and ruined estates. Rapid changes ownership 
did little stabilize conditions and bring back nor- 
malcy the economic pulse the community. 

The lands that were later included Whitehall 
suffered less than other plantations. Even Isaac 
Young’s heirs, who had retained ownership their 
acreage during all the trying war years, felt the pinch 
necessity. 1791 Martha Young widow Isaac 
Young and her son “Isaac Young, Gentleman,” began 
sell off sections Grantham. 1791 thirty-six 
acres were sold for £70 John Morel, James Seagrove, 
and Nathaniel Pendleton, trustees for Miss Ann 
Valleau her marriage Peter Henry Morel.! These 
acres are particular interest because they were, 
far can ascertained, that part Mary Mus- 
grove’s Cowpen which she constructed her house; 
and moreover, was this acreage that Thomas 
Gibbons built his lodge and that the present Whitehall 
residence situated. 

This small tract, valuable because its river front- 
age, remained possession Peter Henry Morel and 
his wife for nine years. small map 1791 shows 

*The Appendix, in typescript, is on file in the Georgia Historical Society 

orem Hodgson Hall, Savannah; in the Department of Archives and His- 
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“cleared” and with “Fence Line,” but house 
other buildings are indicated.? was 1800 that 
the Morels relinquished the tract Thomas Gibbons, 
who was already political boss well large 
landowner. 

Meantime, Martha Young and her son and daughter- 
in-law had sold acreage also Francis Davis, 
Davies, Cherokee Hill District, then carpenter: 
1792, 156 acres from the river the Augusta Road 
adjoining Morel’s acres riverfront and 1793, 
acres adjoining the first purchase and extending 
across the old Augusta Davies who had been 
Georgia since 1770 with his wife and five children, 
had been granted the rating Measurer and culler 
lumber the County Chatham” and evidently 
turned carpentry evidently used his 
Savannah River purchase outlet for his Cherokee 
Hill land where probably had unpretentious 
country residence for his family, supplementing his 
earnings carpenter with garden produce. 
doubtful that tried raise rice any extent, 
owned few any Negroes. fact, his only stock 
consisted cows and must have 
been gratified have neighbor the wealthy 
Thomas Gibbons, who 1795 persuaded Martha and 
Isaac Young sell him large tract Grantham. 
1798 Davies himself gladly acquired little needed 
cash parting with few acres his Young purchase 
Lawyer Gibbons. 


ae | map attached to Deed Book V, 363, App. 15b, in R. R.: Sup. Court, 
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will recalled that Isaac Young’s lower grant 
550 acres called Orange Valley had been sold 1777 
Alexander Rose, Charleston, and Robert Porteous 
from whom had been confiscated 1782 the 
property Tories. After the Revolution the name 
Rose lost from the Georgia records. The property 
listed acres Savannah late Robt. Porteous 
... £5:11 per Acre” sold the Commissioners 
Confiscated Estates £2,775 one Thomas Nether- 
Netherclift evidently defaulted his payments, 
and the Commissioners then sold the tract Samuel 
Hammond, who was also unable meet his notes. 
Foreclosure 1792 resulted public sale which 
the Commissioners again acquired the July 
26, 1794 purchaser more solid financial back- 
ground was found Daniel Course, who acquired the 
plantation for £1,474.13s.9d, agreeing pay this 
amount five equal installments.® 

Daniel Course, only six years previously, had mar- 
ried Betsy Church, daughter Dr. Giles Church, 
Besides owning some town property from 
which drew rents, was probably 
the factorage and commission business since his 
office was “on the addition, was the 
Nothing known his activities Orange Valley, 
but they could not have been such importance, for 
the spring 1794 suffered “accident” that 
brought about his death two years later." his will, 
which devises the residue his estate his “dear and 
affectionate Wife Elizabeth Course,” his daughter, 
Charlotte, and unborn child, speaks his 


6. R. R., Ga., I, 444. There appears to be no conveyance to Netherclift on 
record. 
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“little property” and tenderly bequeaths his mother 
Charleston fifty guineas, his brother Isaac, all his 
“reading Books,” and his brother John, his “esteem 
and 

From this document would appear that Orange 
Valley had been little cultivated and had therefore 
yielded little profit. Elizabeth Course, however, ap- 
parently turned the plantation profitable use, for 
she was able cancel the purchase mortgage notes 
and hold the land for seventeen years for herself and 
her Finally 1813, having long perceived 
the steady, methodical manner which Thomas 
Gibbons was spreading his ownership properties 
along the Savannah River, she accepted his offer 
purchase her tract. 

the meantime, while the riverfront area was 
undergoing changes under its various owners, parallel 
movement was under way both the adjoining inland 
acreage and near-by Argvle Island. Since colonial 
times these two sections land, one with high dry 
ground, the other washed the river tides, had been 
under cultivation, each contributing its share the 
economic growth the community. 

Back Orange Valley and the other Young holdings 
lay large tract “mixt land” which had been 
allotted 1753 Edward Barnard, probably 
nephew the eminent Sir John Barnard, one time 
Lord Mayor Edward Barnard gave the 
tract his own nephew, young John Barnard, who 
1767 received grant which described 300 acres. 
Five years later John Barnard sold the property 
Josiah Bryan, son the patriot, Jonathan 
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What had been the activities the land during these 
years remains mystery. There evidence house 
mill barn, indication that the virgin soil had 
even been broken; and price quoted the docu- 
ments indicate the value which was appraised. 
1774 Josiah Bryan devised the 300 acres Joseph 
Bryan “under Limitation, with Remainder over 
and the post war depression left even deeper 
obscurity until 1796 when the steadily rising Thomas 
Gibbons added his unit for the paltry sum 
$428.57. 

Northwest the Barnard grant lay 1,000 acres 
pine land, later resurveyed 870 acres, which Thomas 
Gibbons inherited from his father Joseph Gibbons, 
pioneer planter and leader the Joseph 
Gibbons had been granted this acreage 1759. Since 
Joseph passed his son Thomas not only this tract, 
from which Whitehall Plantation would time spread 
north and east the river, but also his own genius 
for progress and his indomnitable spirit, expedient 
describe detail the elder Gibbons’ life the 
Colony. 

Joseph Gibbons, planter who with his wife and 
children came Georgia from the Barbados, 
some historians say, from New Providence the 
Bahamas, was allotted his first land Georgia June, 
the decade from 1752 1762 acquired 
grant purchase several thousand acres inland 
territory between the Ogeechee and Savannah rivers, 
and among these holdings was crown grant for 1,000 
acres pine barren which was “adjoining South 
his own Land, Westerly Joseph Gibbons Junr North- 
erly Lands lately granted Lewis Johnson and East- 


16. Will Book B, 110, App. 35, in Office of Sec. of State. 
17. R., Ga., VII, 869. 
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erly William Francis 1759 had 
wife, five children and fifty-three negroes,” and 1765 
“had Wife, Six Children and One hundred and 
his dependents had increased, 
had his holdings. Meantime, displaying from the 
first the qualities good citizen, Joseph Gibbons had 
served the Georgia House Assembly, prepared 
tax bills, and written addresses presented the 

The greater part Gibbons’ extensive holdings lay 
near Newington Village about nine miles northwest 
Savannah the Newington Road now the Louis- 
ville Road. Here centered his activities and built 
his home. Since was “engaged sawing large 
quantities his land, was granted 100 
feet land “under the Bluff Bank Savannah 
fronting Street there called Abercorn Street 
for the purpose making lumber yard.” his 
swampland made reservoir which was probably 
used operating his sawmill. may surmised that 
the lumber business brought the 1,000 acre pine tract 
into considerable utilization. 

Gibbons also experimented silk culture and indigo 
planting. This evident from the fact that called 
his two country estates Mulberry Hill and Indigo 
The Mulberry Hill house built for his own use and 
the Indigo Hill residence probably for his eldest son, 
Joseph. the two estates, which were located quite 
close Newington Village, the former especial 
interest because Thomas Gibbons was born and reared 
there. 

Also rice planter, Gibbons produced good grade 
rice, not immense quantities but steady out- 
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had three overseers and probably many 
Negro settlements, one group engaged timber 
cutting, one rice cultivation, and the third general 
agriculture. When died suddenly 1769, his 
obituary described him having been “remarkable 
for his industry, which acquired sufficient 
fortune leave numerous family handsomely pro- 
vided divided his estate among all 
his children. his youngest son, Thomas, were de- 
vised sundry bequests including town lots and the 
pineland tract, proceeds from which were used 
for his 

Northwest the pine land lay still another tract 
“mixt computed first 450 acres and later 
531. This had been allotted 1759 Joseph Wood 
who received his grant 1761.27 Wood had arrived 
the Colony previous 1747 and was industrious 
individual, judging from petition for land that 
Wife five Children and Eight Negroes...” had been 
granted several large tracts addition town lots.” 
The 300-acre tract granted 1761 had desired 
“for Cultivation.” probable, therefore, that 
least underwent the costly process being cleared 
and prepared for planting. Joseph Wood, however, 
enjoyed few harvests any, for sold 1763 
Rebecca Holmes, spinster, later Rebecca 
remained her hands until her death 1778, when 
passed her heirs, Rebecca, Edward, and Benjamin 
Lloyd.*! The property next heard 1805 when, 
satisfy judgment against the Lloyd estate, was 
sold sheriff’s sale Thomas Gibbons. 
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Such was the land history the various tracts 
river acreage and inland territory that went into the 
Gibbons plantation unit. Gentlemen planters, free- 
holders, aristocrats, merchant, carpenter, and 
spinster were among the owners preceding Thomas 
Gibbons. While they struggled and met defeat and 
success the mainland, the southern tip Argyle 
Island opposite the Savannah River was also under- 
going changes that were finally fit into the White- 
hall pattern. 

This island was probably named for the Duke 
Argyle. colonial times after the introduction 
slavery into the Province, its tracts were greatly 
demand for their valuable rice acreage. The eastern- 
most bulge 500 acres had been allotted June 22, 
1750 the “Rev. Mr. Bartholomew 
whose grant was signed March 
September 1756 the 500-acre tract just above 
Zouberbuhler’s was granted James Deveaux, 
whom had been originally allotted 1752 the 
name his son James, Later was dis- 
covered that there was surplus 154 acres the 
Deveaux tract for which was given separate 

Zouberbuhler, who was very active colonial 
affairs, was possessed 800 acres addition this 
island tract and that 1758 had 
Whether these Negroes were placed Argyle work 
rice lands not certain. Previous 1772 Zouber- 
buhler sold out his interests his neighbor, James 
Deveaux, the elder, and settled farther the 
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James Deveaux centered his planting activities 
the Argyle Island property, though also had land 
Skidaway and Warsaw islands which had been 
granted 1756 consideration his having Wife 
Six children and Sixty Six man con- 
siderable means, whose father was large landowner 
South Carolina, appears never have suffered 
the handicap inadequate funds developing his 
named his plantation Argyle Island 
Shaftesbury honor the Earl Shaftesbury and 
built the eastern bank the Zouberbuhler grant 
residence that, were keeping with his family 
traditions, was more than merely comfortable. The 
house, facing the “Savannah Back River,” stood 
long sloping sandy knoll, the only piece high ground 
the grant. Quarters for the Negroes also occupied 
this hill, which came known Shaftesbury Knoll. 

Deveaux effected costly construction work for the 
efficiency his rice Among the major 
projects construction was irrigation canal crossing 
the island from back river front river. From time 
time Deveaux added his stock slaves; and 
from time time added his holdings, specifically 
one important purchase “‘several small islands the 
Back These were described several 
mocks Marsh lying opposite his settlement 
Argyle Island and very commodious for his 
They contained “in the whole more than Twenty 

With much good cheap slave labor and many 
broad acres prime swampland backed the capital 
Deveaux’s disposal, Shaftesbury was probably one 
the most prosperous the pre-Revolutionary planta- 
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tions the Savannah River. harvest time rice- 
laden rafts and flats could seen plying between the 
island and Deveaux’s landing the 
was considerable distance from the Savannah docks 
the fields tall grain that had turned from green 
golden brown Shaftesbury. 

full life was that James Deveaux. owner 
large mainland acreage addition his island 
tracts, senior judge the General Court, com- 
missioner Christ Church Parish, and member 
the General Assembly, was indeed representative 
citizen reared four his children 
maturity, saw his son, William, honorably established, 
and had the satisfaction the husband 
his daughter Mary, man character and leader- 
ship, Archibald Bulloch, later highly distinguished 
Georgia history.* 

1771 Deveaux made will devising his Argyle 
Island plantation his sons William and young Peter.“ 
The upper tract was devised William, while the 
lower tract purchased from Zouberbuhler was given 
Peter. Various bequests were made his daughters 
Mary Bulloch and Margaret. Deveaux did not die 
until 1785, however, four years after the war had 
brought, codicil his will expresses it, 
losses and misfortunes” his children. This codicil, 
added December 1785, cancels certain obligations 
due him William and Mary but otherwise leaves 
the main bequests unchanged. 

Because the Revolution Shaftesbury had probably 
been operating loss for some time. After Deveaux’s 
death rapidly deteriorated, divided management 
between two men whose finances could not cope with 
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the economic crisis that followed the war. less than 
decade Peter Deveaux was welcoming opportunity 
negotiate sale Thomas Gibbons. 

for William Deveaux, appears that met with 
more success than his borther. There evidence 
that 1786 house stood his part Shaftesbury, 
but whether was overseer’s house from his father’s 
time dwelling built himself not 
“garden” was under cultivation that year, and the 
presence livestock and Negroes indicates that upper 
Shaftesbury was means idle. Yet two years later 
Deveaux leased the entire 600 acres (more less) 
Samuel Elbert “‘at the rent shillings sterling per 
acre money rice the market price per acre 
Further conditions the lease were that 
Elbert should erect “wood-pecker machine the 
pay ten pounds per year for each taskable 
hand, clothe the hands, and pay the 1790 
Deveaux foresaw the probable necessity selling part 
all the Argyle lands educate his 

William Deveaux died that year. His will devised 
the Argyle Island plantation his three sons and two 
daughters, with the stipulation that his wife should 
reside Shaftesbury during her widowhood should she 
Mrs. Deveaux, however, relinquished this 
privilege exchange for other The 
executors, his brother, Peter Deveaux, and his son, 
John Berners Deveaux, then proceeded borrow funds 
some the Shaftesbury acreage, the deceased 
had directed, order that his children educated 
the best the estate could afford and that the 
boys placed out such Business Profession 
their genius may fit Time brought the 
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inevitable sheriff’s sale satisfy judgment, and 
1799, Thomas Gibbons, always ready take advantage 
opportunity, was able purchase large tract 
the estate for pittance. 

was twelve years after the end the Revolution 
that Thomas Gibbons began his consolidation all 
these great tracts the mainland and the island. The 
tragedies and triumphs that followed the early settlers 
the lands have been recorded. Little has been re- 
lated thus far, however, the man, gigantic 
physique and economic power and politics, who with 
several well-planned moves welded from these separate 
plantations rich agricultural unit. 

Thomas Gibbons, the sixth eight children, was 
born Joseph and Hannah Martin Gibbons Decem- 
ber 15, 1757 his father’s home, Mulberry Hill, and 
was years old when Joseph Gibbons died 
Even this age can imagined boy un- 
usual mental endowment, but probably already strong- 
willed, over-indulged, and affected the glandular 
disturbance that later resulted his weighing 400 
pounds. 

Young Thomas, after some tutoring home was sent 
school Charleston, where superior educational 
facilities induced many colonial Georgians send 
their sons and daughters. The year began his studies 
Charleston not certain. Joseph Gibbons’ estate 
accounts the item “Pd. qr. schooling and boarding 
Tommy £6.5” first appears March, 1771, but there 
mention the The boy first probably 
studied classical Latin, Greek, and mathematics, but 
later specialized law, manifesting early youth 
that astuteness which was make him formidable 
opponent the bar. His legal training was “ac- 
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quired Charleston under the direction Mr. 
Parsons, Irish gentleman high grade the 

These details Thomas Gibbons’ education are 
significant the light that clause Joseph Gibbons’ 
will which specified that his children were edu- 
cated liberally “as their respective Estates will 
admit.” once apparent that the boy’s 1,000- 
acre pineland tract was being profitably utilized. 

Thomas Gibbons was years old when the Colonies 
revolted against the mother country. Probably with 
the certainty that British victory would bring him 
personal gain, the young man took sides with the Tory 
element; but his brothers were patriots, men whose 
sympathies were ardently enlisted with the “Sons 
Liberty.” fact, his brother William, highly 
esteemed lawyer and later owner Morton Hall 
Plantation, was one six rebels who broke open the 
King’s powder magazine Savannah and seized 600 
pounds powder one spring night 1775. the 
other hand, his brother-in-law, Nathaniel Hall, pre- 
Revolutionary owner Morton Hall, was 
and may that the youthful Thomas was influenced 
the King’s favor his sister’s husband, who had 
the honor being member His Majesty’s Georgia 
House Assembly. 

After the war Thomas Gibbons Tory was deprived 
his estate for only few years, doubtless because 
his connection with the patriotic Gibbons family. 
February 1783, The Gazette the State Georgia 
published plea “From Thomas Gibbons, Attorney 
Law, with number affidavits setting forth his 
humanity the distressed inhabitants this state 
while the power the British, and praying 
admitted the liberties citizen this 
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Six months later his name was taken off the act for 
inflicting penalties for treason and put the “bill 
amercement.” 1785 was “relieved from the 
pains” confiscation and banishment, though barred 
from practicing law Georgia for fourteen years. 
Even this ban was soon lifted, for 1787 was once 
again admitted the rights and privileges free 
citizens® this state. 

appears that despite the confiscation his Georgia 
holdings Gibbons had not lost the opportunity 
capitalize agriculture. Evidence his profitable 
operation lands South Carolina even after the 
restoration his Georgia property, furnished 
Georgia contemporary, who wrote 1789: very 
small portion the taxes paid this county falls 
his estate. plants South Carolina, and pays, 
says his fortune the value £10,000 poll 
tax effects him very little, because pays tax for his 
negroes 

whatever activities owners the Savannah River 
lands were this time engaged, there record 
the effect that Gibbons worked his 1,000 acres 
pineland. fact, for the next several years seems 
have shown little interest the agricultural oppor- 
tunities his native state. Perhaps attorney 
brilliant intellect with political ambitions, his energies 
were too concentrated for additional concerns. 
said that during this period his legal practice alone 
earned him $15,000 year, very large sum for that 
time. 1788 was elected tax receiver; 1790 
was the clerk the Savannah City Council; and 
the election 1791 found him the Mayor’s chair 

66. R. R., Ga., I, 612-13; 617. 
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One the most beneficial civic actions his ad- 
ministration was the passage ordinance August 
20, 1791, prohibiting “any Hogs Goats the said 
City Savannah, unless the same confined within 
the fence the owners thereof; and making 
lawful for persons kill take away any these 
“public nuisances” that were found “straying going 
large any the streets, squares, lanes the 
said City. Health conditions the dirt-streeted 
town were greatly improved this ordinance. 

While Gibbons was mayor, his name was thrust into 
undesirable national prominence the 1791 Con- 
gressional campaign Georgia which resulted the 
election General Anthony Wayne over General 
James Jackson. Congressional session March, 
1792, Jackson not only accused Gibbons, Wayne’s 
campaign manager, having stuffed the ballot boxes 
but scathingly voiced his contempt for “this person, 
Gibbons, whose soul faction, and whose life had been 
scene political Congress, though 
exonerating General Wayne, declared the election 
illegal, and Gibbons forthwith challenged Jackson 
duel. The opponents met and exchanged three shots, 
but evidently their tempers seriously impaired their 
marksmanship, for neither party was even 

About 1795 young man named Thomas Spalding, 
later distinguished statesman and well known planter 
Sapelo Island came Savannah instructed 
law Thomas Gibbons, whose house resided 
during his stay. Years after, writing affectionately 
his association with Gibbons, his teacher and friend, 
Spalding said: “The result from his professional labors 
while lived with him was three thousand pounds 
sterling year. This know was his collector and 
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Mrs. Gibbons his This amount, equivalent 
$15,000 year, was considered unusually large 
attorneys’ fees went that time. With Gibbons’ 
salary mayor and the income from his various town 
lots and his plantation lands, there little wonder that 
was looked upon one Savannah’s wealthy 
citizens. 

was during his second term mayor (1794-95) 
that Thomas Gibbons began buy the Savannah 
River lands that later formed Whitehall Plantation. 
The first acreage acquired was Argyle Island 
that most southeasterly section which curves close 
Hutchinson Island. The purchase was for 140 acres 
the original Zouberbuhler tract, sold Peter 
Deveaux for £700 about $25 Several years 
later, when resurvey showed deficiency acres 
the purchase, Deveaux paid Gibbons $492.85 
full payment the said deficiency. 

Gibbons next turned his attention the mainland, 
where the wide belt the Savannah River above 
Pipemakers’ Creek, now fully recovered from the 
effects the Revolution, was desirable from every 
standpoint. Only about acres this land was suit- 
able for rice, but since the invention the cotton gin 
and its adoption into general use the higher grounds 
were beginning covered with the snowy fluff 
cotton bolls. Besides, the acreage was ideal for raising 
food crops maintain the Negroes, and much 
was broad rich pasturage for milch cows, horses, and 
other stock. any rate, Gibbons laid plans for the 
acquisition virtually the entire river territory be- 
tween Pipemakers Creek and the Grange Plantation. 

1795 Gibbons bought from Isaac Young the 
younger for £552 his interest 352 acres Grantham 
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which had “fifty Acres rice swamp under 
dam... Martha Young had died March that 
year, but before her death one her creditors, John 
Irvin, had recovered judgment against her interest 
Grantham. 1796 this interest was offered for sale 
public auction and bid Thomas Gibbons for 
this tract Gibbons gave the romantic 
which was perhaps descriptive the grounds about 
the house and the grassy cattle ranges that had existed 
colonial times. 

1796 the 300-acre inland tract John Barnard 
was purchased for the very small sum $428.57 from 
Hannah Houston and Joseph From the pur- 
chase price evident that improvements any 
kind had been made the land. Gibbons next ab- 
sorbed 100 acres Francis Davies’ plantation, form- 
erly part Grantham. this, acres were pur- 
chased from Davies himself 1798 for £43, while the 
remaining acres were secured 1800 from his 
son and executor, Peter The 100 acres, with 
goodly river frontage, were added Fairlawn, which 
lay their southeastern boundary. 

1799 and 1800 several purchases Argyle Island 
greatly increased the Gibbons’ holdings there. Through 
sheriff’s sale, the result judgment against Peter 
Deveaux and John Berners Deveaux, executors the 
will William Deveaux, Gibbons was able acquire 
153 acres the upper Shaftesbury tract and three 
the back river marsh islands, for only This 
parcel land extended the width the island, for 
described bounded the east the “Savannah 
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Back and the west the “Savannah Middle 
River.” From Peter Deveaux and his wife, Mary 
Eleanor, Gibbons then bought 151 acres “river 
Swamp” south his former purchases for $5,000 and 
adjoining acres cleared land his share 
right the small Islands Marsh the back 
for Some years later, 1804 142 
acres, above and adjoining the 153-acre tract and also 
extending the width the island, were purchased 
Gibbons for $2,175 from William Deveaux’s heirs, 
James and Sarah Deveaux Alger, John Berners 
Deveaux and “Mary D’Veaux Thus, ap- 
proximately 630 acres the Zouberbuhler-Deveaux 
grants came into Gibbons’ possession, with all but 140 
acres the Zouberbuhler grant included the pur- 
chases. From this time Shaftesbury was retained 
the name Gibbons’ property, while the remaining 
acreage the James Deveaux grant was sold and 
given another name. 

1800, will recalled, the most interesting 
Gibbons’ purchases, from the viewpoint the estate 
today, was effected when the long narrow strip 
acres with small river frontage was bought from 
Peter Henry Morel and his wife, Gibbons paid 
$1,000 for this strip, probably realizing, like Mary 
Musgrove long years before, that its slight elevation 
and beautiful trees made the ideal place for 
country house. 

fast Gibbons bought lands stocked them 
with Negroes work the rice fields, particularly the 
Argyle Island property, which was all readiness for 
the immediate realization large profits. Before 
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describing the vast unit that was developed the 
island and the mainland, expedient take another 
glimpse Gibbons’ political career, which had 
means neglected. 

Upon the close his second term mayor Savan- 
nah 1795, was elected alderman. His great 
popularity evident from petition signed many 
citizens urging that accept this office. trust, 
Sir,” read the petition, “that the present occasion 
they may not deprived your abilities, eminent, 
distinguished and which Gibbons mag- 
nanimously answered, cheerfully concur, 
This triumph was saddened the autumn 1796 
the death his daughter Hannah, Charleston where 
she was probably attending 

the elections 1799 and 1800 Gibbons for the 
third time became chief executive his home town. 
While office closed his eyes situation con- 
sidered gravely dangerous many citizens. There was 
Mr. Bouche Savannah, who, though carried 
the activities building contractor, was otherwise 
most unusual member the community. one 
occasion his grandiose complex caused him receive 
comment follows the Georgia Gazette: “Mr. Bouche 
said that was instructed his constitutents claim 
the counties Avignon and Venaissin from the 
Early 1801 was made public that Bouche, 
with the sanction Mayor Gibbons, had been keeping 
riotous house for sometime Though 
this was “‘complained many the citizens... 
action was precipitated until Gibbons issued Bouche 
ticket granting permission hold dance for 
Negroes. this festive gathering were admitted “all 
Gamble, Savannah Duels and (Savannah, 1923), 44. 
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Negroes indiscriminately with and without tickets from 
their Near midnight the midst the 
noisy revelry “the whole assembly were 
“carried the William Smith, patrolman, 
whose duty was guard against insurrection in- 
subordination the part Negroes.” 

spite the hour, Smith promptly reported 
Mayor Gibbons and pointed out that the latter had 
neither private nor official authority permit such 
gathering. few days later lengthy complaint signed 
Smith the Georgia Gazette threw daylight the 
ignominious interview between the Mayor and the 
patrolman. ready,” wrote the incensed Smith, 
“to meet him anything pleases, except clubs; 
two years illness disables from engaging personal 
contests, can’t deny met me, and attempted 
break head with club bludgeon, Saturday 
last, but was disappointed, and came off second 

Such shady affairs, however, apparently had little 
effect Gibbons’ public career. His greatest political 
honor came 1801 when was appointed district 
judge Georgia the President the United 

Gibbons also continued direct the management 
his lands. 1805 through sheriff’s sale acquired 
for $600 the 450 acre grant Joseph Wood, then 
possession Rebecca Stebbins and Edward 
During the years, had been consolidating all his 
tracts into efficient unit. Argyle Island 
divided the acreage into two tracts, called Shaftsbury 
and Mansfield. These, with their great rice fields yield- 
ing abundant harvests, were the principal money tracts. 
Fairlawn and the miscellaneous inland adjoining 
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acreage were utilized for cotton and truck crops. 
Whitehall proper, appears, crops were cultivated, 
but grove massive superb oaks Gibbons built 
lodge for his own use his trips from Savannah. His 
principal overseer had house Fairlawn. 

The family never lived Whitehall. Gibbons’ town 
house was the corner West Broad and Bay 
Streets the village St. Gall, later Yamacraw, 
where lots No. 11, 12, 20, 21, had been made 
rich man’s sanctum, with “stables, servants quarters 
and gardens.” These lots with several adjoining ones 
had been the property old Joseph Gibbons who had 
specified that Thomas should have his choice. The 
house itself was frame dwelling great architectural 
elegance, whose value 1809 was set tax assessors 
$20,000 and hence was easily considerable amount 
more. The Georgian doorway with its fine fanlight 
now preserved the American Wing the Metro- 
politan Museum New York example 
southern ante-bellum entrance. 

After time Gibbons grew tired local politics and 
turned his unlimited energy wider territory. Leaving 
competent overseers full charge the plantations, 
moved about 1810 Elizabethtown (now Eliza- 
beth), New bought considerable property 
both New Jersey and New York, and thenceforth 
the Gibbons family lived most the year New York 
City, taking ship for frequent visits 

Continued interest the Georgia plantation lands 
shown the fact that 1813 the large 550-acre 
Orange Valley tract Pipemakers’ Creek was added 
the unit. This tract was purchased for $4,000 from 
Elizabeth Course, widow Daniel Course, her husband 
George Evans, and her daughter Caroline 
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The beautiful half-mile river frontage this old 
plantation gave the Gibbons holdings grand sweep 
one unbroken mile the water. The resultant in- 
crease quantity cotton and general agricultural 
produce need not pointed out. addition, about 
acres were cultivated rice. 

This was the last acreage Gibbons bought for his 
Georgia plantations. new interest was absorb his 
energy for the next several years. His purchase 
small steam ferry New Jersey 1817 was the 
eventual cause nation-wide legal battle, one the 
most important the history interstate commerce. 
this time the right operate steamboats 
interstate waterways was purchaseable, and certain 
wealthy tradesmen held monopolies the privilege. 
When Gibbons, ignoring the monopoly long owned 
Aaron Ogden, New Jersey, began operate his 
ferry between Elizabethtown Point and New York, 
legal turmoil arose. The case was finally carried 
1821 the Supreme Court, which refused accept 
jurisdiction. Then the indignant Gibbons, with his 
fighting blood aroused, not only succeeded enlisting 
the aid Daniel Webster and Attorney-General 
William Wert, but set aside trust fund $40,000 
his will fight the case the event his death 
before decision was 

was the February term 1824 that the Supreme 
Court, with Chief Justice John presiding, 
finally heard the case. Marshall’s famous decision 
against Ogden once and for all crushed steamboat 
monopoly throughout the states and did “more knit 
the American people into indivisible nation than 
any other force our history excepting only 
for Gibbons, “came everywhere viewed 
the champion free trade between the States, and 
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indeed somewhat the light great public bene- 
factor having taken upon himself the burden the 
magnificent, costly and finally victorious 
Particularly his home state was the hero lauded, for 
Savannah’s trade had been slowly strangled the 
monopoly against which Gibbons had 

During the years the case was pending much had 
taken place the private life Thomas Gibbons. 
had lost his wife, the former Ann Heyward, the 
63d year her while she was visit Savan- 
had quarreled bitterly with his son-in-law, 
the well-known John Trumbull, bitterly, fact, that 
carried the quarrel with him the grave. 

the meantime, however, neglect had been 
allowed endanger the productivity the Savannah 
River plantation unit. Gibbons periodically visited the 
estate and saw with satisfaction that his cotton and rice 
were any the market. His livestock, 
too, were evidently good any the country, for 
“sent the president the United States, 
elegant piece beef, cut from the Monarch, the largest 
his fine John McKinnon map 
August 1825 shows Shaftsbury and Mansfield with 
additional canals, large rice mill, and “Shaftes- 
bury Knol” comfortable overseer’s house and negro 

There can little doubt that Thomas Gibbons last 
years were shortened the passion with which had 
fought Ogden. lived only two years and three months 
after the triumph that reverberated throughout the 
nation. The Savanneh Georgian May 27, 1826 noted 
briefly 
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“DIED 


New York, the 16th inst. THOMAS GIBBONS, 
Esq. this City, aged years.” 

great figure passed when this Georgia lawyer and 
planter died. Arbitrary, impetuous, vindictive, but 
courageous and brilliant, Gibbons had powerful 
personality that made him leader his era. Un- 
fortunately Chatham County there available 
obituary reciting his achievements and the estimate 
his contemporaries. 

His will, perhaps more than the final testaments 
most persons, truly paints the man whose genius turned 
pine tract into king’s plantation and turned talent 
for logic and oratory into Undoubtedly 
expressed the testator’s own eloquent language, this 
remarkable document first bespeaks Gibbons’ “‘expecta- 
tion happy resurrection through the inter- 
cession his “blessed Redeemer and then pro- 
ceeds give vent hatred directed not only John 
Trumbull but “his children and their and every one 
known the legal world Thomas Gibbons devised 
his immense wealth that events could possibly 
all the Changes this Changing World” enable 
John Trumbull his heirs “to benefitted One 
from the Gibbons estate. Grimly the lawyer expresses 
his intention “that they shall forever excluded 
the end time exclusive manner the said 
John Trumbull had never been married and 
all his Children Ann Gibbons were illegitimates.” 
The innocent sufferers were Thomas G., John H., Ann 
G., and Sarah Trumbull. 

Calmly and benevolently, between the vindictive 
clauses “that man John Trumbull... the old 
warrior bequeathed his properties, scattered 
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gia, South Carolina, New Jersey, New York and else- 
where his children, Thomas, William, and 
Hannah, and several nieces and nephews. The will 
mentions minor bequests employees and large 
estate already given Thomas Trumbull. great- 
est interest the study Whitehall are the clauses 
devising all the Georgia and South Carolina lands and 
the residue the estate his son, William Gibbons, 
Savannah. The Chatham County plantations the 
Savannah River included Mansfield, Fair 
Lawn, Orange Valley and White Hall, one thousand 
acres Pine Land nearly adjoining devised 
Father—a tract Land adjoining bought 
Joseph Bryan formerly called Brack’s Old Field, 
Tract Pine Barren adjoining the thousand acre tract 
bought Edward Lloyd Edward Davis.” With 
this gift William Gibbons were included bank stock, 
steamboats, sailboats, Negroes, and all the Gibbons 
“plate Household Furniture and Stock Liquors 

Thus Whitehall Plantation passed into the second 
quarter the century and the great economic era 
the South under the guidance William Gibbons, 
man who had absorbed much his father’s inventive- 
ness and energy. Mainland and island property to- 
gether totaled approximately 3,450 acres. Along the 
waterfront and lowland stretches, flood gates, dykes, 
canals, and docks represented thousands dollars 
contruction. Great barns and storehouses, stock build- 
ings and runways stood the higher land. 

estate accounts Thomas Gibbons are recorded 
Chatham County archives complete the picture 
the unit that time. But from the character 
the old Georgian who lay buried New Jersey, may 
surmised that lands the river were better 
geared the movement the period. 


NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
LETTERS THREE LIGHTFOOT BROTHERS, 1861-1864 


CONTRIBUTED, WITH NOTES, EDMUND BURNETT 


JAMES LIGHTFOOT CAPTAIN GORDON! 


Sangsters Roads 
Sunday Night Oct. 13th 1861. 
Dear Capt. 

Mr. Hudspeth? did not get off this morning and will leave 
the morning thought would write you short letter. Sergt 
has just returned from Richmond night where has 
been with the sick. reports that Warren dead, died 
the 11th about oclock. please inform his relations it. 
was buried there very decently with his name the head piece. 
The balance our sick Richmond are improving verry fast. 
Nobody down but Vann5 and not sick much. only 
report from the company five six the sick list this morning. 
had thirty six files out Dress Parade this evening which made 
look like company and besides had our bayonets our 
Guns. 

Every thing goes show that will have fight before many 
days. Col. Seibels told night that the head men expected 
attack the morning the 17th which will three months 
from the attack before. Genl. Van Dorn says our Regt shall 
front these two brigades commanded him and there 
any chance for fight shall have it. 


hopes you got our Tents Richmond the weather 
getting pretty cool and might need them. There was con- 


1. The name of the captain to whom this letter is addressed is not given, but 
there is every reason for assuming that Lightfoot was writing to the captain 
of his own company. See note 28 in first installment, December, 1941. 


This Mr. Hudspeth has not been positively identified. The Hudspeths were 
a numerous family in Henry County, one of whom became the wife of 
Captain A. C. Gordon. 


3. William P. Thurman enlisted at Abbeville as a private in Captain Gordon's 
company May 11, 1861, and was appointed sergeant by Colonel John J. 
Seibels Aug. 26, 1861. See note 34, post. 

4. Eli Warren Owens enlisted at Abbeville as a private in Captain Gordon’s 

company May 11, 1861. He died at Richmond of typhoid fever Oct. 11, 1861. 

On March 4, 1862, a claim for pay (he had been paid to June 30) was 

filled by George W. Williams, attorney, but no settlement is recorded. 
Samuel R. Vann was another of the original company A, raised by Captain 

Gordon in and around Abbeville. A register of payment shows that he was 

discharged April 5, 1862, when he signed a receipt for his payment from 

Jan. 1 to April 4, 1862, $34.46, plus 66 cents travel allowance. 
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siderable frost this morning and think will the morning 
quite cool night. sent your horse out Mr. Worthingtons 
day. says will take care him but “will not re- 
sponsible for did not ask him “responsible for him” 

all wanted was let him run the pasture. 


sent quarters day and got Mr. Hudspeth’s 
and Curry’s papers fixed up. says wants leave 
but has not the money bear his expenses home. have strong 
notion getting for him never was tired man 
life him. Our baggage has not been sent off yet 
but still remains packed ready sent. have just re- 
ceived the news about the fight Santa Rosa and think must 
great victory but did not see full detail the affair; hope 
may better than have seen; for Billy Wilson and his forty 
thieves ought have been whiped out anyway whether had 
been enemy not.8 will have the election for Lieut some 
time this week. think Culver will hope you will 
regain your health and with the appointed time and also 
fervently pray that you may get transferred the Southern 
Coast Give respects your family and all 
friends. Will write again soon. 

Yours Truly 
Lightfoot. 

They have stoped all citizens from coming this side 
Manassas and will not let man Manassas without pass 
from Beaureguard Johnston; nor the station without pass 
from the Col Com’g Regt. glad the last. Write soon. 


Elijah was probably negro servant. 


7. The name of W. Curry has not been found in the records of Company A 
(B) the 6th Alabama infantry. The use the initial twice would 
seem to indicate a purpose to distinguish him from Shemuel S. Curry. (See 
note 45, post.) There was a Whitmill Curry in Henry County. 


The reference the affair Santa Rosa Island, Florida, Oct. 1861, 
an account of which may be found in Official Records: War of the Rebellion, 
series I, vol. VI, pp. 438-463. The island was occupied by the 6th New York 
infantry under the command of Colonel William Wilson, and the attack was 
made by 1,000 Confederates under the command of Brig.-Gen. R. H. Anderson. 
This editor has found no satisfactory explanation of the allusion to “Billy 
Wilson and his forty thieves.” William Wilson, then thirty-nine years of 
age, enlisted April 25, 1861, at New York City, was mustered is as colonel 
May 25, and commissioned colonel June 20, 1861, to take rank as of May 22. 
He was mustered out with his regiment June 25, 1863. Annual Report of 
the adjutant general the state New York for 1899, 115. 


Concerning Culver, see note the first installment, December, 1941. 
10. Cf. Thomas Lightfoot’s letter of Oct. 6, in the first installment. 
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THOMAS LIGHTFOOT HENRIETTA Copy 


Union Mills Friday Morning 
Oct. 18th 1861. 
dear cousin Hennie 

Three months ago retreated from Fairfax Station Bull 
Run preparatory the battle the lay under arms 
all day during the 15th inst. until o’clock which time 
were ordered prepared march one hour. Tents 
were soon struck and wagons loaded and put the route—but 
consequence the over-abundance baggage, Col Siebels 
would not leave until the wagons could return and remove the 
remainder the baggage, which was the morning 16th 
about o’clock. Our regiment was detailed rear guard. 
arrived this place—about 200 yds from our old camp ground— 
near night where bivouacked for the night—intending 
our camping ground yesterday morning—but consequence 
our ground not being chosen the General command 
are bivouack here until this evening when will move two 
miles north this. This considered one Johnson’s!2 grand 
movements—but yet poor underlings see any-thing else 
but grand movement. But may too deep for our compre- 
hension—which correct suppose. Well the future will develop 
—what now mystery. The Federals have not advanced 
any further. The Confederate batteries have opened the 
Potomac and sunk one two vessels. 

was very wrathy when found that goods you sent 
were stolen—more because was much trouble for you 
prepare them—but let the rogue it. They are hopelessly gone. 
entirely convalescent. Bro fine health. The health 
our company general thing tolerably good. Some few are 
pretty sick. Excuse this short note write only keep you 
posted our movements—it not regular letter. have 
not received letter from you long—long—while. Write 
soon—and long letter. Give love all. Bro sends love. 
has been commanding our company for about month and 
makes model commander. 

will write again few days. Cousin Barnett was well 
the night the 15th inst.—in haste 

Your Cousin 
Lightfoot 


11. The first battle Bull Run. See note the first installment. 


12. General Joseph Johnston, then chief command the Confederate 
forces Virginia. 
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Union Mills Virginia 
Wednesday morning Oct 24th /61 
dear cousin Hennie 

have just returned from three days tour picket duty. 
Our regiment was sent out about two three miles—so 
relieve the different companies every day. were request 
placed the out post all the while. rained all the time 
were out—which you know was not all acceptable man with- 
out shelter. The roads are half-leg deep mud—which will soon 
make them almost impassible. were quite rough—Smoky— 
muddy—dirty and wet looking set when arrived camps last 
night. But this morning—(having washed and put clean 
feel more like white boy than have some time. 

Our scouts—from this regiment—brought Federal prisoner 
day two since that they had taken from his post 
miles Alexandria. The health our company extraordinary 
fine now—only reported sick camps—of course there are 
more the hospitals. 

There are great many reports prevalent camps day. 
will give you few—you can take them for what reports are 
worth. One that there are five thousand Yankees advancing 
the our [sic] batteries the Potomac. Also that fifteen 
hundred with pickaxes—sh[o]vels etc. have advanced opposite our 
batteries for the purpose erecting batteries opposition 
ours. spy from our government who had been sojourning 
Washington for the last two months came while were 
picket. reports that thousand men had been sent from the 
army the Potomac vessels war and that thousand more 
were sent few days when left. 

Wednesday evening—3 o’clock. have just received correct 
intelligence the fight Leesburgh. drove back the enemy 
with great loss. Seven hundred prisoners and pieces artillery 
were taken. Skirmishes with the enemy are occurring daily all 
which seem come out best. “rebel” getting 
quite terror the thieving rabble that composes Lincolns army. 
been going times for the last four five days 
the extremities our line—Leesburgh and Dumphries. have 
just heard the further particulars the Leesburgh fight. 
seems that had four regiments under Gen Evans!3 South 


13. General Nathan George Evans (Feb. 6, 1824-Nov. 80, 1868). The engage- 
ment alluded to was the famous affair of Ball’s Bluff (October 21, 1861). See 
J. G. Randall, Civil War and Reconstruction, 367-870. The affair is exten- 
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Carolina against ten regiments the enemy. killed 600 
700 left dead the field—sunk transport with about same 
number all whom nearly were drowned—took seven 
hundred prisoners among whom were good many distinguished 
Regular officers. Massachusetts regiment ran like Turkeys—a 
Lieutenant seized the regimantal colors and tried rally them— 
but was barking the wrong stump—no possum dar.” Gen 
Ewell has just received intelligence that the Federals are Burks 
Station miles distant) small numbers. nothing 
their purposes. Official intelligence has been received that the ball 
has opened near Yorktown again. course will 
victorious there are everywhere else. that all 
the war news. 

When wrote you last were bivouacked near where 
are now encamped. Gen Beaureguard gives this place en- 
camp. about two hundred yards from our former encamp- 
ment and decidedly the worst place have had encamp 
since have been the service. There more work for 
poor “sojer now. Gen Van Dorn has given this 
regiment about 3/4 mile intrenchments throw up. 
are making them superior those that erected Fairfax 
Station. are now line with Leesburgh the Potomac— 
north us—and Dumphries the Potomac south us. Our 
line extends from one place the other and guess entrench- 
ments will [be] thrown all along the line. Our commanders 
suppose our present position worth 50,000 men us. 

not have any idea that there will battle here now. 
The roads are getting too muddy transport artillery and baggage 
wagons over them. suppose from all can ascertain that 
will not into winter-quarters all this portion the army. 
much pained hear the death Capt was 
one natures noblest specimens. day raw, windy day, 
making any thing but desirable soldier such weather. 
But can-not expect remain home and enjoy the luxury 
pleasant fire and bed during the winter and fanned 


sively documented in War of the Rebellion: Official Records, series I, vol. V, 
pp. 289-372. The Massachusetts troops principally involved were the 15th 
regiment of volunteers. The lieutenant who appears to have earned the 
greatest distinction was, however, Walter M. Bramhall of the New York Light 
Artillery. His own report is ibid., vol. LI, p. 46. 


Captain Irwin has not been identified, although there was a numerous 
family of that name in the region of Franklin, descendants of General William 
Irwin, who settled in Henry County about 1819. He was state senator 1825- 
1834, and Eufaula, first called Irwinton, was named for him. (Letter of Mr. 
Peter A. Brannon of Montgomery; see also Brewer, History of Alabama, 
279.) 
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perpetual zephyrs during the summer—and regain our liberty. 
No—We must meet the common foe our threshhold like men. 
understand that cousin Barnett Hay Market north 
Centreville. believe have given you all the news. Give 
respects friends—love the family. Accept the best wishes 
Your devoted cousin 
Lightfoot 
Write soon—have’nt heard from you long, long 
while. Tell reply letters. 


Tom Lightfoot 


Union Mills Virginia 


Evening Nov. 15th 1861. 
dear cousin Hennie 


Your very brief letter was received hour ago. was very 
glad get letter from you not having received one from you 
long time made greater pleasure than usual. But your 
reasons for not writing were good. The health our company 
extraordinary fine. Bro and myself are enjoying fine health. 

guess you had nice time during the cane boiling—am sorry 
that was not there enjoy it. News rari avis this 
section country. Our commanders have been and are expecting 
advance the Federals, but think there expectations are 
founded general rules instead actual information. Our 
breastworks are completed but soon finish one job they 
have another ready. Duty very heavy—having furnish 
Division, Brigade, and regimental guards, besides many comissary 
depots have guarded. The winter quarters for our company 
are about completed—some the boys have moved in. Our mess 
have theirs build from the start will somewhat 
superior the rest and fifty yards front instead being 
joined the rest. propose commencing the morning it. 

All the guards for the Brigade are now mounted front 
the Brig Gen Qrs making quite imposing sight. Red sashes 
and epaulettes are abundant then. Mounting the guard far 
from home becoming quite unpopular all the regiments 
and Gen more so. ’Tis true makes greater display 
but that all. 


15. His brother William. See note 45 in the first installment. 

16. General Robert Emmett Rodes (March 29, 1820-Sept. 19, 1864). He had 
gone to the front as colonel of the fifth Alamaba regiment, and had been 
made brigadier general October 21, 1861. He was promoted to major general 
May 2, 1863, and was killed in the battle of Winchester September 19, 1864, 
on the same day that Thomas Lightfoot, then captain of Company B, sixth 
Alabama, was killed. 
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the way how does Lieut look now days? And 
old friend Miss Helen!8 how did she like Henry? Miss Helen 
always call her Nellie for short) and myself have had some nice 
times together. used claim each other sweet hearts. 
never was treated better anywhere than was Miss Helen 
during sojourn Cuthbert last spring. guess she has in- 
formed you some our frolics. you will look into certain 
diary that trunk you will find her name mentioned several 
times. But why you lay such stress the phrase “your old 
friend” your half suspect—but never mind. 

You asked Bro came down account his 
company being opposed his running. His election would 
have been certain had run. soon came down 
great many candidates came evidence that they 
were afraid him. 

You cannot expect write you interesting letter 
cant write without the material and there news. St. Cecilia 
herself could not have played the organ she had not have had 
some one blow the bellows for her. Therefore excuse this 
nonsensical letter. have spanned out some length with 
chit-chat which you “must not view with critics eye, but pass 
imperfections will close until to-morrow perhaps may 
give you another sheet trash—as intend sending 
Capt Gordon and there telling when will leave. 

Nov. 16th. very cold this morning and wind almost 
beyond endurance. additional news. Captain will leave 
short time must close. 

Heard from Cousin Barnett this morning. has 
just returned from the fifteenth Ala. reports cousin well 


17. Lieutenant Burke has not been identified. He was not a member of Com- 
pany B, 6th Alabama. 

18. Miss Helen Buchanan of Cuthbert, Ga. (see note 11 in the first installment). 
The question how she liked “Henry” refers to Henry County. 

19. Presumably as captain of his company. In the letter of Oct. 6 (ante) it 
is stated that James N. Lightfoot had been in command of the company for 
two or three weeks. Captain Gordon was then leaving for home on a 
furlough, but, as indicated farther on in this letter, had evidently returned 
but was again on the point of departure. James N. Lightfoot was com- 
missioned captain Nov. 30. 

20. Thomas W. Wiley, who went to Fairfax Station, Virginia, and enlisted as a 
private in Company B July 8, 1861, is only once mentioned as a physician, 
but his subsequent assignment to hospital duty is corroborative evidence that 
he was a doctor. Except that a muster roll records his presence at the end 
of August, he disappears from the records until July 16, 1862, when he 
receipted for his pay (as private, Dec. 31, 1861, to April 28, 1862, $43.26; 
as sergeant April 28 to July 1, at $17, $35.13; clothing $29.00, total $107.39). 
A regimental return for October, 1862, records him “wounded in battle Coal 
[sic] Harbor June 27, absent since.” A report of the Medical Director’s 
Office, Richmond, records that he was admitted to the hospital (Medical 
College) Oct. 14, while a hospital muster roll of Nov. 5 states that he was 
attached to the hospital (Oct. 14), and adds: “wounded.” A regimental 
return for November notes that was absent, detailed hospital duty, and 
one for December records: “Detailed for Hospital duty by order of Gen. Lee 

Oct. 17, 1862. April 17, 1863, Capt. Thomas R. Lightfoot certified that 
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and the most contented boy Oats company. going see 
him few days. 


Why you write such short letter? was much displeased 
yesterday receive from one correspondents—who was 
the habit writing pretty lengthy—a very short letter. Try 
and write more lengthy. Write soon and believe ever. 

your sincere friend and cousin 


Manassas Junction 
Capt Henry Grays 6th Reg Ala Vol 


private Thomas W. Wiley was due for commutation of rations while on 
furlough, Jan. 24, 1863, to Feb. 17, $6.60 (certified also by J. N. Lightfoot, 
Lt. Col. Comdg. Regt., and receipted by Wiley). July 17, 1863, Col. J. P. 
W. Amerine, 54th Alabama regiment, wrote to Col. J. N. Lightfoot that 
Sergeant T. W. Wiley had been elected 2d lieutenant of Company K of the 
54th on or about June 1 and asked that steps be taken to procure his 
assignment to duty. This was approved by Capt. Thomas R. Lighfoot, who, 
on Sept. 10, certified that Wiley was entitled to discharge by reason of his 
promotion to the 2d lieutenancy of Company K, 54th Alabama regiment. 
This certificate includes a description of Thomas W. Wiley: born in Butler 
County, Ala., 24 years of age, 5 feet 10 inches high, fair complexion, grey 
eyes, light hair, by profession a physician. The discharge was approved by 
the adjutant general’s office Sept. 17. A further certificate states the pay 
due him Sept. including commutation transportation lieu furlough 
from Orange Court House, Va., to Troy, Ala., 1956 miles going and return- 
ing, $48.90. Wiley adds a certificate that his home is in Troy, Ala. The letter 
of the colonel of the 54th regiment requesting the transfer carries a number 
of endorsements, including those of Generals Battle, Rodes, and Ewell, 
illustrating military procedure. The regiment of Col. J. P. W. Amerine, 
here called the 54th, came to be designated the 57th. It was organized in 
March, 1863, at Troy, Ala., and was stationed first at Mobile, then at Pollard, 
later at Demopolis. Amerine was later succeeded by C. J. L. Cunningham, 
and he in turn by J. H. Wiley, the latter at this time major. Evans, Con- 
federate Military History, VII, 219. A statement of the Adjutant General, 
U. S. A., dated Aug. 30, 1928, not otherwise found among the briefed 
records, is to the effect that Wiley was wounded at Peachtree Creek July 
20, 1864, and was paroled at Montgomery June 16, 1865. 


Following this letter of November 15 and 16, 1861, there is a period of 
more than two years in which no letter of Thomas Lightfoot appears to have 
survived, the next being that of Jan. 2, 1864 (post). From the official records, 
however, we learn that he had re-enlisted April 28, 1862 (the first enlist- 
ments had nearly all been for one year), and had been promoted successively 
to second lieutenant (May 18, 1862), first lieutenant (June 18, one month 
later), and captain of his company (Oct. 22). Additional information is 
gleaned from letters of Barnett Cody, James N. Lightfoot, and Dr. A. E. 
McGarity. From his brother’s letter of June 1, 1862, we learn that Thomas 
had been seriously wounded at Seven Pines (May 7), and from Dr. McGarity, 
who saw him in early October, that at that time “he was quite well.” From 
Dr. McGarity’s letters it would appear that Thomas Lightfoot went home on 
a furlough in July, 1862, and again in March, 1863. Writing May 9, 1863, 
of the battle of Chancellorsville, Dr. McGarity reported that “Jim, Tom and 
Bart are unhurt.” (Bart was Bartlett Spann; see note 86, post). It was 
at Chancellorsville, as mentioned in the introduction, that Captain Lightfoot 
distinguished himself by planting the regimental colors on some artillery 
captured. Although wounded at Gettysburg, he does not appear to have 
been incapacitated for more than a brief period, for Dr. McGarity wrote 
July 26: “I saw the 6th Ala. yesterday. Tom was in good health.” Again, 
on August 2, he wrote: “Tom and all his boys are well.’’ Similar reports 
were made in letters to his wife in September and October. In November 
the third of the Lightfoot brothers, William E., joined Company B of the 
6th Alabama, and thereafter the doctor’s letters customarily carried brief 


mention Jim, Tom, and Billie, and occasionally other Henry County 
boys. See note 87, post. 
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JAMES NEWELL LIGHTFOOT EDMUND Copy 


Dear Uncle Richmond Va. June 1862 


hardly feel able write but feel that duty 
notify you the casualties that happened yesterday.22 
had verry heavy fight yesterday which resulted utterly 
our (the 6th) Regt. will give you few the 
casualties that happened our Regt. our Col and Major were 
both killed[.]23 out the twenty captains had four killed 
two three mortally wounded and the balance slightly wounded 
except two who escaped Capt Bell25 our County 
was among the killed. will turn own company and 
will commence myself was wounded the leg below 
the knee, the ball going through the fleshy part the leg. 
Lieut was mortally wounded two places both 
the side and head and was left the field for dead but 
understand has since been brought Richmond. will 
try and send him home possible.) Bro Thos. was wounded 
two places and think mortally but now getting verry 
well[.] are private house with Dr. Bedell27 waiting 
who doing every thing can for our comfort. Thos. dies 
wants sent Cuthbert and burried which will 
such misfortune should happen and have verry little hopes 


The first day of the battle of Seven Pines. 

23. Lieut.-Col. James J. Willingham and Maj. Samuel Perry Nesmith. 

24. Col. John B. Gordon reported that, besides Capt. Thomas H. Bell mentioned 
below, Captains Matthew Fox, Augustus S. Flournoy, and John B. McCarty 
were killed, and Capt. W. C. Hunt wounded. The latter was subsequently 
killed at Cedar Creek. Of Captain Bell’s company Colonel Gordon says: “In 
a sheet of fire and within a few rods of overwhelming numbers this com- 
pany stood until the last officer and non-commissioned officer, except 1 
corporal, and 44 of the 56 men carried into action had fallen. Brig. Gen. 
R. E. Rodes reported that “the regiment lost more than half its force,” 91 
killed, 277 wounded. (Official Records, vol. XI, pt. I, pp. 970-980. See also 
Evans, Confederate Military History, VII, 72 et seq.) 

25. muster roll “Old Company (later Thomas Bell recorded 
as having been mustered in on June 4, 1861, at Corinth, Mississippi, as first 
lieutenant. On November 6 following he was commissioned captain by the 
governor of Alabama, to succeed Captain T. T. Smith. Besides sundry receipts 
for payment of salary, the records of his service include two receipts, as 
recruiting officer, for bounty money ($2000 Feb. 20, 1862, and $2150 March 
31,1862). A claim against the Confederate government on behalf of his 
widow was filed Aug. 29, 1864, by Hon. J. L. Pugh, attorney. The census 
of Henry County, Alabama, for 1860 records him as “Bar Keeper,” 29 years 
of age, born in Georgia. His wife, ‘““Pemelia A.”’, was also born in Georgia. 

26. Reuben A. Atkinson appears to have enlisted as a private (May 11, 1861), 
nevertheless he is recorded on a regimental return and a roster of officers at 
Davis Ford, Va., December, 1861, as 2d lieutenant. On the latter the date of 
his commission is given as April 30, 1861, and by the governor of Alabama. 
On a register of officers and soldiers killed in battle or who died of wounds or 
disease, the date of Atkinson’s death is recorded as June 9, 1862, at first 
division, Alabama Hospital, Richmond. His father, John Atkinson, filed 
claim for his pay Dec. 11, 1863. 

27. Dr. Bedell has not been identified. There was Bedell, aged 26, 


Henry County 1860 (born Georgia), but the census does not characterize 
his doctor. 


q 
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anything else. The names the killed the field are James 
Baxley32 James Hutto.33 The wounded are Wm. 


28. James Murphy record has been found except that was 
private in Company A, 6th Alabama. The census of Henry County, Alabama, 
1860, records James J. Murphy, farmer, as aged 32, born in Alabama, with 
wife Elizabeth, aged 31, and four children. 


29. James C. Barnes is recorded as having enlisted March 4, 1862, in Company 
B, 6th Alabama. On March 19, 1864, James N. Lightfoot certified that Barnes 
enlisted March 12, 1862, and was killed May 31, 1862. The Henry County 
census of 1860 records J. C. Barnes as a painter, 24 years of age, born in 
South Carolina. His wife, Lucy Ann, aged 22, was born in Alabama, and 
they had a daughter two months old. 


30. No military record of Bennett Starling has been found, but the Henry 
County, Alabama, census of 1860 records him as 20 years of age, born in 
Alabama, the son of Solomon and Susanna Starling, aged 71 and 52, 
respectively, both born in North Carolina. Solomon Starling, Jr., 25 years 
of age, was doubtless a brother. 


$1. Irwin Jackson (his name was probably Irwin, although it is also recorded 
as Irving) enlisted at Abbeville at the organization of Company A (B), May 
11, 1861. The Henry County census of 1860 records an Irvin Jackson, 16 
years of age, born in Alabama, the son of Henry and Celia Jackson, aged 
56 and 50, respectively, born in South Carolina. 


$2. The military record of Thomas Baxley shows only that he was enlisted as 
a private in Company B, 6th Alabama, at Abbeville by Captain J. N. 
Lightfoot, and that he was killed May 31, 1862. One record that must have 
become attached to his name by error is that he was captured at Gettysburg. 

33. The statement that James Hutto had been killed was probably an error. 
At all events, the James A. Hutto who enlisted in Company A (B) at Abbe- 
ville May 11, 1861, is recorded as having been captured at Winchester, Va., 
Sept. 19, 1864, sent to Point Lookout, Maryland Sept. 28, and released there 
May 12-14, 1865, when he took the oath of allegiance. His widow was living 
in Texas in 1831-34, 

34. Concerning William P. Thurman, see note 3 ante. No record of his being 
wounded May 31, 1862, has been found. 

35. This William Black was presumably private J. W. Black, of whom the only 
records found are that, on June 25, 1862, he was admitted to the hospital 
“wounded,” and on July 4 was furloughed for 30 days. 

36. Bryant Melton enlisted in Company B (originally A) at the time of its 
organization at Abbeville. Muster rolls to the end of August, 1861, show him 
“present.” On July 28, 1862, he was discharged, and on August 1 received 
his pay. The Henry County census of 1860 records a Bryant Melton, 49 years 
of age, born in South Carolina, with a son John, 26 years old, born in 
Alabama; but no son named Bryant. 

37. Erastus J. Pitts enlisted in Company A (B) of the 6th Alabama at its 
organization and is recorded as present through August, 1861. Thereafter, 
except a receipt for his pay, Jan. 1 to June 30, 1862 (six months at $11, 
plus an allowance for clothing $25), there is no record until October, 1862, 
when a regimental return records him “sick since Sept. 25.” Oct. 18, 1862, 
he was transferred from ‘Wayside Hospital’ to a hospital at Richmond, 
thence, Dec. 15, to the General Hospital at Danville, and on Jan. 30, 1863, 
returned to duty. Meanwhile muster rolls of November and December recorded 
his as sick at an unknown hospital. Through 1863 and 1864 there are muster 
rolls showing him present; also issues of clothing. On April 2, 1865, he was 
captured at Petersburg, taken to Point Lookout, Maryland, where, on June 
signed the oath allegiance and was released. The description him 
at that time was: residence Henry County, Alabama, complexion fair, hair 
light, eyes blue, height 5 feet 714 inches. 

38. John Kirkland recorded one record having been enlisted March 
March 8, 1862. A regimental return in October records him “sick at hospital 
since Sept. 25,” one for November as “Absent sick at some unknown 
hospital,”” while a Richmond hospital records his presence from Oct. 19 to 
Nov. 28, 1862. A muster roll Jan. to June, 1864, records: “killed in action 
May 5, '64 at Wilderness, Va.’’ The Henry County census records a John 
Kirkland, 265 years of age, with wife, Mary, aged 30. 
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Luke Charles Taylor44 Curry45 Martin 


39. James Paramore, private Company 6th Alabama, was enlisted 
Abbeville March 10, 1862, by J. N. Lightfoot, and was discharged July 11, 
1862, and paid July 17. 

40. James M. Moore had been a member of the company since its organization 
and appears to have been present up to the end of August (later muster rolls 
missing). affidavit his mother, Mrs. Lucinda Trawick, dated Dec. 26, 
1862, is that he was a private in J. N. Lightfoot’s company, that he died on 
the field of battle of Seven Pines May 31, 1862, and that he had neither father, 
wife, nor child. Jan. 18, 1863, Capt. Thomas R. Lightfoot certified, at Grace 
Church, Va., that Moore was killed at Seven Pines May 31, 1862, that he was 
5 feet 8 inches high, of dark complexion, hazel eyes, black hair, by occupation 
a farmer. His age and place of birth are not stated. On June 13, 1863, the 
Second Auditor’s Office of the Treasury Department called for a report on 
his enlistment, service, and death. Aug. 28 the Adjutant and Inspector re- 
plied, giving the date of enlistment as May 11, 1861, and added: “his death 
not reported.” balance $80.00 was found due this James Moore, 
for the period Dec. 31, 1861, to May $1, 1862, and on Aug. 25, 1864, was 
paid to his mother. Curiously enough, on Aug. 28, 1862, not quite two months 
after Moore’s death, a James M. Moore (presumably another of the same 
name) enlisted in the company. 

41. Charles L. Messer was one of the original Company A, having been en- 
listed by Capt. A. C. Gordon at Abbeville May 11, 1861, and the muster rolls 
show him present up to June 30. (The company’s records appear to have 
been fairly well kept, as a rule, up to the end of August, but thereafter the 
muster rolls are scattering. No doubt they were kept but were lost.) A 
certificate of Capt. James N. Lightfoot, dated at Davis Ford, Virginia, Feb. 
7, 1862, witnessed by Col. J. J. Seibels, appears to be intended to identify 
Charles L. Messer with Charles Messer on a certain payroll. On Aug. 13, 
1862, at Richmond, Capt. E. M. Price, then commanding Company B, 
certified to Messer’s enlistment, that he was born in Alabama, was 17 years 
of age, was 5 feet 6 inches in height, of dark complexion, had grey eyes and 
black hair; that he was due pay from May 1 to Aug. 13, with travel allow- 
ance (Messer’s receipt therefor is attached); and that, under an act of 
Congress April 10, 1862, was entitled discharge. 

42. Thomas J. Armstrong was one of those later recruits to Company B en- 
listed by Capt. J. N. Lightfoot at Abbeville, the date given being March 4, 
1862. On a register of officers and soldiers killed and wounded he is recorded 
as having died May 31, 1862. There are several affidavits and other documents 
relative obtaining his back pay. 

43. Luke Hurst, enrolled as a private in Captain Gordon’s company May 11, 
1861, was “present,” according to muster rolls, to August 31 and paid to 
Dec. 31, 1861 (his presence through the latter four months being of course 
implied). On May 1, 1862, he was made corporal, and on June 1 (the next 
day after receiving his wound) was appointed sergeant. On July 17 surgeon 
W. H. Coffin certified to his disability, specifying a compound communicated 
fracture of the right arm, received at the battle of Seven Pines, which 
forever rendered him incapable military service. His captain, Erwin 
Price, certified that, on the basis of the surgeon’s certificate of disability, 
Hurst was entitled to discharge, and described him thus: born in Henry 
County, Alabama, 23 years of age, 5 feet 11 inches in height, light complexion, 
blue eyes, auburn hair, occupation, clerk. His receipt for final pay is itemized 
thus: As private Dec. 31, 1861, to May 1, 1862, $44; travelling as corporal, 
May to June, $13; as sergeant June 1 to Aug. 4, $36.26; commutation of 
clothing, $25; total $118.26. He subsequently married Mrs. Tink (Malone) 
Ward. See Georgia Historical Quarterly, September, 1939, pp. 288, 295. 

44. The record of Charles W. Taylor is not only unusually full, it is in some 
respects both instructive and interesting. Having enlisted in “Old Company 
A” at its organization, May 11, 1861, he is shown by muster rolls to have been 
present up to the end of August. Muster rolls for 1862 and 1863 are lacking, 
but muster rolls of April and October, 1864, show that he had been paid to 
Dec. 31, 1863. In 1862 and 1863 he appears several times on receipt rolls for 
commutation of rations, also issues of clothing, and there is a receipt (dated 

June 12, 1862) for pay Jan. 1 to May 31, 1862; another for pay May 31 to 

Oct. 1 ($52), for pay Oct. 1 to 30, as sergeant ($17), and for commutation 

for clothing ($25), a total of $94; also a receipt, dated at Montgomery July 

21, 1863, for commutation of rations, July 20 to Aug. 18, 30 days at 33 cents 

per day, $9.90. A muster roll for the period Jan. 1 to June 30, 1864, shows 

him another, dated Sept. 1864, carries the notation: 
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to ranks 30th May ’64; Prisoner of war since 9 July ’64”’; while still another, 
for the period Sept. 1 to Oct. 30, bears the remark: “‘Absent without leave 
since July 9, 1864, at Frederick City, Md.” Judging from his pay, Taylor 
became a corporal May 31, 1862, and sergeant on Oct. 1; yet in his state 
ment of July 21, 1863, referred to above, he calls himself “Corporal C. W. 
Taylor.” 

In the late autumn of 1862 an effort to have him transferred to a less 
active and less dangerous branch of the military service opens to view both 
political manoeuvre and military procedure. On November 18, 1862, Governor 
John Gill Shorter of Alabama addressed to John A. Campbell, Acting Secre- 
tary of War, an appeal to have Charles W. Taylor assigned to one of the 
camps for conscripts as drill master. “‘The nature of his severe wound and 
active service for a few months,” declared the governor, would in all prob- 
ability result in his complete break-down. “Young Taylor has won promotion 
by gallantry and meritorious services. He is well qualified for a Lieutenancy.” 
The governor was enclosing, so he said, a letter addressed to him by young 
Taylor’s father, John B. Taylor, the governor’s confidential secretary, than 
whom a more worthy and truthful gentleman did not live in Alabama. 

(For some account of John B. Taylor, together with a letter from him 
to this writer’s father, Feb. 23, 1864, see Georgia Historical Quarterly, June, 
1937. A native of Massachusetts, and a Baptist minister, he had for some 
years resided in Henry County, Alabama. The Henry County census of 1860 
puts his age at 46, his real estate holdings at $3,500, and his personal prop- 
erty at $20,690. Charles W., his eldest, aged 18 and born in Florida, is 
classed as a printer. There were eight other children.) 

Governor Shorter’s letter carries an endorsement: “Nov. 28, 1862. No 
enclosure when received in File Room War Department. [Signed:] J. F.” 
Accompanying this letter is one dated Dec. 5, 1862, written from “Camp of 
Instruction, Talladega, Ala.,” and signed by H. T. Walthall, Major Com’dg, 
addressed to Hon. James A. Sedden, Secretary of War, Richmond, respect- 
fully asking “that Sergeant Charles W. Taylor of Company B 6th Ala 
Regiment, whose health has been impaired by hard service, be detailed to 
assist in the enrollment of conscripts under my direction.” 

These letters appear to have been referred by the Secretary of War to 
the Adjutant and Inspector General on Dec. 25, and thence to Gen. R. E. 
Lee Dec. 27. Under date of Jan. 5, 1863, is the following: “‘Resp’ly referred 
thro’ Gen! Jackson to Capt. Co. B 6th Ala. Regt. for remarks.”” The captain’s 
remarks were as follows: 

“Camp Grace Church, Va. 
Jany 6th 1863 

“I respectfully object to the Transfer of Private C. W. Taylor and would 
say that if detailing etc. is not stoped, my Company will be disbanded and 
further that he was never in better health. 

T. R. Lightfoot 
Capt. Co. B 6th Ala. Regt.” 

On Jan. 8 the letters appear to have come to the attention of Major 
General D. H. Hill, who penned this endorsement: “‘Respy disapproved. No 
Effort seems to be spared to disband one of the best brigades in the 
service.” Thence the letters passed to General T. J. Jackson, who added 
the endorsement: “Respectfully forwarded and disapproved.”” From General 
Jackson the request went to the headquarters of the Army of Virginia, where 
it received its final endorsement : 


“9 Jany 1863 
“Res. retd. to the Hon. Sec. of War. Detail not recommended for reason 
assigned by Captain. 
R. E. Lee 


Genl.” 

Shemuel S. Curry enlisted as a private in Captain Gordon’s company at its 
organization at Abbeville May 11, 1861, and appears to have a clear record 
of “present” until December of that year, when, in a regimental return he 
is recorded as absent with leave in Henry County, Alabama, the leave expiring 
Jan. 20, 1862. His record includes two receipts for payment, one dated June 
13, for pay from Jan. 1 to May 31, 1862, the other for final payment June 
1 to July 16, 1862, including an item for travel from Fort Gaines to Abbe- 
ville, 15 miles at 2 cents a mile (30 cents), and another item of bounty and 
clothing, $75.00. A certificate of distability for discharge from Seabrook 
Hospital, dated July 16, 1862, and signed by W. H. Coffin, Surgeon, states 
that the disability was “ta compound communicated fracture of the thigh, 
caused by a Gunshot wound received in the battle of Seven Pines May 3ist, 
1862, by which he will be forever rendered incapable of performing Military 
duty.”” A certificate of the same date by his captain, E. M. Price, states that 


James Thos. Thos. and John Lam- 
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he was born in Wilkinson County, Georgia, was 30 years of age, was 5 feet 
5 inches high, of fair complexion, blue eyes, and light hair, and by occupation 
a lawyer; that by reason of the surgeon’s certificate he was entitled to dis- 
charge. The census of Henry County, 1860, puts his age at 27 and credits 
him with personal property to the amount of $7,000. In the same household 
was Sidney A. Wilcoxen, 22 years old, who became a member of the same 
company, and eventually its captain. It was he who, at the battle of 
Winchester, buried Capt. Thomas Lightfoot on the field. (See Georgia 
Historical Quarterly, December, 1939, p. 377.) 


There appears to be some confusion between Martin V. Kirkland and 
Martin F. Kirkland, but they are doubtless one and the same. A “Final 
Statement,” signed at Camp Rodes, Va., Feb. 17, 1865, by Sid. A. Wilcoxen, 
Capt. comdg. company, is to the effect that Martin V. Kirkland enlisted as 
a private in Company B 6th Alabama Infantry, at Abbeville, May 11, 1861, 
re-enlisted Feb. 11, 1862, and died in Richmond, July 10, 1862. (On a 
register of property of deceased soldiers the date of his death is given as 
July 6.) The statement of Captain Wilcoxen includes also a statement of 
pay due to Kirkland. A claim was filed by his mother, Mrs. Winaford 
(“‘Winnerford,” ‘“Winifred’) Kirkland, March 12, 1863, and again Jan. 
15, 1864. The latter claim is endorsed: “‘To Comptroller Feb. 20, 1865; 
Returned Feb. 21, 1865.” The Henry County census records Mrs. Winaford 
Kirkland as 70 years old, a “Domestic,” born in South Carolina, and Martin 
V. as 21 years old, a clerk, also born in South Carolina. 


James T. Lingo enlisted in Company B at Abbeville May 11, 1861, and is 
recorded on a muster roll as present at the end of August, but there is no 
further record of him until June 4, 1862 (five days after he was wounded), 
when he signed for his pay from Jan. 1 to May 30, 1862. Under date of 
June 7 he is recorded on a register of the C. S. A. General Hospital no. 4 
at Wilmington, North Carolina, and on the same day was furloughed, post 
office, Clopton, Alabama. Under “Remarks” it is stated that his wounds had 
been dressed and that he was home on furlough. He signed a pay voucher 
Feb. 12, 1863, at Grace Church, Va., and received issues of clothing in the 
same month (6th and 15th), and again April 21. At the battle of Chancellors- 
ville, according to a register of the killed, wounded, and missing of the 6th 
Alabama regiment, he was wounded, and on May 9 he was admitted to the 
General Hospital at Camp Winder, Richmond, Virginia, whence he was 
transferred, June 11, to Chimborazo Hospital, Richmond, where it was noted: 
“Gunshot wound left leg.”” He returned to duty July 31, but was again in 
the hospital (General Hospital, Howard’s Grove, Richmond) Aug. 10. He 
once more returned to duty Sept. 23, 1863. Muster rolls, pay rolls, and issues 
of clothing show him to have been with his company during the greater part 
of 1864, although on Sept. 25 it is noted that he was at the General Hospital, 
Staunton, Va. April 2, 1865, he was captured at Petersburg, removed to City 
Point, Va. April 4, whence he was taken to Point Lookout, Maryland. On 
June 24 he was released and on June 28 took the oath of allegiance. At that 
time the following particulars were recorded: Residence, Henry County, Ala. ; 
complexion Lt.; hair bro.; eyes hazel; height 5 feet 9% in. The Henry 
County census records him as 21 years old, born in Georgia, the son of 
Richard T. Lingo (aged 59), also born in Georgia, whose real estate holdings 
were valued at $5,800, and personal property at $18,465. 

The record of Thomas L. Alman is very deficient, consisting only of a 
statement that he was enlisted at Abbeville March 3, 1862, by Capt. James 
N. Lightfoot, and of the appearance of his name on a register of claims of 
deceased soldiers, the claim being presented by Jones R. Alman March 24, 
1863. 

Thomas A. Trawick was enlisted as a private in Company B by Capt. 
James N. Lightfoot March 3, 1862, for three years (another record says, for 
the war). On July 23, 1862, he signed for pay March 2 to July 1, $42.90, 
plus clothing $25. A regimental return for October records him “Wounded 
Sept. 17, 1862. Absent since in hospital.” A November return notes: 
“Wounded in battle Sept. 14, °62, and furloughed.” One for December 
records: “Wounded at . . . Sharpsburg Sept. 17, 1862. At Abbeville, Ala.” 
A roll of the 3d Alabama Hospital at Richmond records that he was admitted 
Sept. 28, 1862, and furloughed Oct. 11. A roll of the killed, wounded, and 
missing of the 6th Alabama at Chancellorsville, May 2 to 5, 1863, records him 
as “wounded.” From May 18 to Dec. 30, 1863, he received several issues of 
clothing; again April 30, 1864. A muster roll Jan. 1 to June 30, 1864, show 
him “present” and paid to Dec. 31, 1863. There is a further memorandum 
that was wounded Sept. 19, 1864, and was years old. 
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and several others think but cannot find out definitely 
who they are. Guss Peter Thomas52 
Bob Peterman[.]54 Jesse Bowen55 was also wounded Capt 


50. 


John Lammon was enlisted in Company B, 6th Alabama, for 12 months, by 
Captain James N. Lightfoot, at Union Mills, Va., Oct. 1, 1861. A register 
of Chimborazo Hospital no. 5 at Richmond records that he was admitted 
March 18, 1862 (“wound in foot”), and returned to duty May 19. A Hospital 
Muster Roll, 2d Alabama Hospital, Richmond, at the end of August, 1862, 
records him “‘present,”’ as do also the rolls for September and October; while 
a regimental return for October notes: “Sick at Hospital, Richmond, Va., 
since Aug. 20, 1862.” A register of the Medical Director’s Office, Richmond 
records that he returned to duty Nov. 11; then a regimental return for 
December states that he had been discharged Nov. 22, by order of General 
Lee, and had been paid Dec. 8. Nevertheless the Chimborazo Hospital no. 5 
carries him on its register as admitted Nov. 26 (“chronic rheumatism”) and 
returned to duty Nov. 29. There are pay vouchers for the periods Jan. 1 
to Aug. 31, and Oct. 31 to Nov. 22, 1862. 

Angus (“‘Guss’?) McAllister enlisted for the period of 12 months in “Old 
Company K,” 6th Alabama regiment, at Union Mills, Va., July 27, 1861. 
J. J. Seibels was then colonel of the regiment and T. T. Smith captain of 
the company. A certificate of disability for discharge, July 4, 1862, is signed 
by Surgeon Paul DeLacy Baker, in charge of the 2d Alabama Hospital at 
Richmond, and also by Brig. Gen. John H. Winder, in command of the post. 
The certificate is endorsed: “Dis. Richmond July 8, 1862,” B. S. Spann, 
lieutenant, then commanding the company furnished a certificate of Me- 
Allister’s enlistment and the requisite personal items: Born in Cumberland, 
N. C.; 34 years old, 6 feet high, fair complexion, blue eyes, black hair; 
farmer. In the Henry County census his occupation is given as mining, and 
his personal property as $13,000. He afterward married Miss Caroline Spann. 
In the September, 1939, issue of this Quarterly (p. 294) it is stated erroneous- 
ly that he was a son of Gen. Alexander McAllister. He was a cousin. 
Alexander McAllister was never married. 

Peter F. Thomas, private in Company K, 6th Alabama regiment, is recorded 
on a muster roll of June 30-Sept. 1, 1861, as having been enlisted at Union 
Mills, Va., July 27, 1861, by Col. J. J. Seibels. Regimental returns for Oct., 
Nov., and Dec., 1862, record that he was “wounded May 31, 1862 and 
furloughed.” June 26, 1862, he receipted for his pay Jan. 1 to May $1. 
Muster rolls of the period Jan. 1 to June 30, 1864, record that he was paid 
Dec. 31, 1863, and designate him master 6th Ala. Regt.,” and 
there are receipt rolls showing that he was paid as wagon master, Oct. 1-31, 
1863, and Jan. 16-31, 1864. A register of Invalid Corps states that he was 
assigned to hospital duty Sept. 9, 1864. The census of Henry County, 
Alabama, record him as 20 years of age, born in Alabama, son of Peter M. 
and Martha A. Thomas, both natives of Alabama. Peter M. Thomas is 
credited with real estate to the value of $6,000 and personal property of the 
value of $29,010. 

Pleasant H. McDonald, private in Company K, 6th Alabama, was another 
of those enlisted by Col. Seibels at Union Mills, Va., July 27, 1861. He 
evidently succumbed at once to his wounds, as an affidavit Oct. 20 by James 
McDonald (his father) and A. C. Gordon, filed with a claim for his pay, 
states that he was killed at Seven Pines. A like certificate by Capt. L F. 
Culver, dated Jan. 5, 1863, accompanied the claim, which was filed Jan. 7, 
by T. C. Culver, attorney. It was noted that he had not been paid since 
enrolled, and the amount due him was $130. For this Capt. I. F. Culver gave 
a receipt July 13, 1863. According to the Henry County census of 1860 
Pleasant H. McDonald was 20 years of age and was born in Georgia. James 
McDonald ,his father, who was also born in Georgia, is credited with real 
estate of the value of $8,000 and with personal property of the value of 
$25,664. 

Robert W. Peterman of Company K, 6th Alabama, was still another of 
those enlisted at Union Mills, Va. July 27, 1861, by Col. Seibels. However, a 
certificate of his disability for discharge, dated July 28, 1862, states that he 
was enlisted by Capt. Thomas Smith (Capt. T. T. Smith] at Henry County, 
Ala., July 27, 1861. The certificate further gives these personal items: Born 
in Oglethorpe County, Ga., 20 years of age, 5 feet 11 inches high, fair 
complexion, dark eyes, black hair; farmer; wounded at Seven Pines. The 
certificate was endorsed by J. N. Lightfoot, Lt. Col. com’dg 6th Ala. Regt. 
as “approved and forwarded.”’ The application was also “‘Respectfully for- 
warded” by J. B. Gordon, Col. Com’dg Brigade. He was discharged Aug. 2 
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Company and others but not know their names[.] 
Capt Bells company suffered verry bad. will give you some 
the names the killed his Company that have heard of. 


by order of Brig. Gen. John H. Winder. Another certificate by Capt. I. F. 
Culver, dated July 28 gives a slightly different personal description, namely: 
5 feet 8 inches high, dark complexion, black eyes, black hair; disability— 
wound in foot. A statement of Surgeon C. J. Clark, in charge of Alabama 
hospitals, dated Aug. 11, is that Peterman had since died. A register of 
claims of deceased soldiers, records the Peterman claim as filed Aug. 18, 1862, 
amounting to $152.73. He had not been paid since enrolled. The Henry 
County census does not record a Robert W. Peterman, but it does record 
Thomas M. Peterman, 20 years of age, and William R. Peterman, 18, and it 
is altogether probable that Robert W. and William R. are one and the same. 
The head of the household was Henry G. Peterman, credited with real estate 
of $5,000 and personal property of $13,180. All were born in Georgia. 


55. While Jesse J. Bowen is here named as belonging to Captain Culver’s com- 
pany, his record shows that he enlisted in Captain A. C. Gordon’s company 
(A, later B) at the time of its organization at Abbeville, and that he had, 
prior to the battle of Seven Pines, been made first sergeant. Just when he 
was transferred to Company K is not clear. The muster rolls of Company 
A (B) up to the end of August, 1861, show him “present,” except that on 
July 14 he was at Post Hospital, Camp Pickens, Manassas, Va., whence he 
was transferred to C. S. A. General Hospital, Charlottesville, Va., admitted 
July 15 (cause, diarrhea), and returned to duty Aug. 4. After the battle of 
Seven Pines he signed a receipt for his pay, Jan. 1 to May 31, 1862 (he had 
not theretofore been paid since his enrollment), was sent to C. S. A. General 
Hospital no. 4 at Wilmington, N. C., where, on June 7, he was furloughed: 
“Wounded in the Richmond Battle, his wounds dressed, and is home on 
furlough.” From Nov. 4, 1862, to June 20, 1863, he received several issues 
of Clothing. On a roll of prisoners of war at Fort Delaware Bowen is 
recorded as captured at Gettysburg, July 1, received July 7. Apparently he was 
shortly afterward sent to School House Hospital at Chambersburg, for he is 
recorded there, under date of July 18, in a list of prisoners of war wounded, 
sick, and convalescent: ‘‘Wounded, Captured after the battle of Gettysburg.” 
He is included in a similar list July 31. From Chambersburg he was trans- 
ferred by way of Harrisburg and Philadelphia (Aug. 17, 18, 19) to Fort 
Delaware, and thence, Oct. 26, 27, to Point Lookout, Maryland. In some of 
these rolls he is recorded as captured at Chambersburg, and the varying dates, 
July 3, 4, 5 are given. On sundry muster rolls of his company in 1864 (Jan. 
to Oct.) he is noted as ‘“‘Absent—prisoner of war.” These rolls record him 
as ist sergeant. His name appears in a list of prisoners parolled at Point 
Lookout Feb. 18, 1865; and on another roll it is noted: “Exchanged Feb. 18, 
1865."" Feb. 22, 1865, Dr. A. E. McGarity, then in Richmond, wrote to his 
wife: “A great many prisoners are coming in from Yankeedom. Some of 
our boys reached here day before yesterday—-among them Jesse Bowen. They 
can get furloughs, but can’t get home.” 


56. Concerning Capt. Isaac Franklin Culver, see note 56 in preceding install- 
ment. 

57. See note 25, ante. 

58. The record of George W. Armstrong is very fragmentary. On a muster 
roll of “Old Company K,” June 4 to 30, 1861, he is recorded as having been 
mustered into service at Corinth, Miss., June 4 by W. L. Walker, and on a 
roll for the period June 30 to Sept. 1 the same, except “By T. T. Smith.” 
On July 16, 1861, he signed a statement of account as 2d lieutenant of Com- 
pany K, 6th regiment of Alabama volunteers. A similar statement, dated 
Feb. 17, 1862, is signed as Ist lieutenant, Company L (the same company, 
with new designation). His name appears on a register of killed, but the 
register is without date. On Sept. 17, 1862, a claim was filed for the settle 
ment of his pay. In the Henry County census of 1860 G. W. Armstrong is 
recorded as 28 years of age, born in North Carolina, having real estate of 
the value of $320 and personal property of $1,000. His occupation is given 
as overseer, and he is included in a family group of which the head was 
Hezekiah Wingate, aged 45, born in Maryland; his occupation captain of a 
steamboat, his real estate valued at $20,000, his personal property at $50,371. 

59. Daniel O’Connor’s record of enlistment is precisely the same as that of 
George W. Armstrong, except that he is designated “lst Corp.” His name 
appears on a register of killed, but the date of his death is not given. Colonel 
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others that have not heard of. company and Henry 
suffered worse than any other part the Regt. was verry 
desperate fight and our Regt completely cut pieces. 
Thomas and Guss McAllister with Major are the 
same house with Thos. and myself[.] will write you again soon 
and give you more the particulars. Write the care 


Lightfoot’s letter may be taken as evidence that O’Connor had been made a 
lieutenant prior to the battle of Seven Pines. In the census of Henry County 
for 1860 Daniel O’Connor (post office Open Pond) is recorded as aged 22, 
born in Ireland, his occupation that of clerk (a very indefinite term as used 
in the census, and oftentimes misleading). Daniel O’Connor, sr., aged 61, 
born in Ireland, is classified as ‘“‘Ditcher.” 


Edward H. Cotter entered the service as a private in “Old Company L,” 
6th regiment of Alabama Infantry, having been enlisted at Columbia, Ala., 
March 5, 1862, by Capt. T. H. Bell. These facts are of record on a receipt 
roll for bounty and in a certificate of Capt. A. F. Powers, successor of Capt. 
T. H. Bell, dated Jan. 10, 1863. . Captain Powers further certified that Cotter 
“was appointed first Sergt. on the first day of April, 1862."" On a register 
of killed his decease is set down as May $1, 1862, at Seven Pines. His widow, 
Civility H. Cotter, applied for his pay, the statement of account being as 
follows: From March 5 to April 1, when appointed Ist sergt., $11 per mo., 
$9.90; from April 1, ’62 to May 31, two months at $20, $40.00; commutation 
for clothing, $25.00, total $74.90. The Henry County census of 1860 records 
E. W. Cotter as 27 years of age, born in Ireland; by occupation a lawyer, 
real estate holdings $1,000, personal property $20,000. His wife, “C. H.,” 
was 23 years old, and was born in Alabama. 


The record of Ludwig S. Soloman from his enlistment to his death is prac- 
tically a blank. He is recorded as 3d sergeant in “Old Company K,” 6th 
Alabama, and a muster roll of June 30 records him mustered into service at 
Corinth, Miss., June 4, 1861, by W. L. Walker, while a muster roll of the 
period June 30 to Sept. 1 reads: “By T. T. Smith.” These rolls indicate 
that he was “present” throughout the period covered. A register of killed 
records the date of his decease as May 31, 1862. 


The enlistment of Henry C. Tyson, private in “Old ‘Company K,” was at 
the same time (June 4, 1861) and in the same manner as in the cases of 
Armstrong and Soloman (notes 58 and 61); and, like them, his name is 
on a register of killed, ete., with the date of decease May 31, 1862. On a 
slip found with his record, referring to the designation “‘Old Co. K, 6th Ala. 
Regt. Inf.,” is this memorandum: “This company was successively designated 
as (Old) Company K, (Old) Company L, and (New) Company A, 6th 
Regiment Alabama Infantry.” In the census of Henry County, 1860, Henry 
C. Tyson is recorded as 36 years of age, born in South Carolina; farmer; 
real estate $12,000, personal property $21,347. 


The ‘‘Henry Blues” was Captain T. H. Bell’s company. See note 25, ante. 


Concerning Angus (‘“Guss”) McAllister, see note 51, ante. The identity of 
this Major McAllister is not quite clear, although he was probably Tom 
Hunter McAllister, younger brother of Angus. There are records of Tom 
Hunter McAllister and T. H. McAllister as if two different men. According 
to Miss Mollie McAllister, they were one and the same, and the records, being 
of different periods, harmonize. Elder brothers of Angus and T. H. were Dr. 
John McAllister (deceased), father of Miss Mollie McAllister, William A. 
McAllister, and Neil H. McAllister. T. H. McAllister appears to have enlisted 
in Old Company K (later L), July 27, 1861, at Union Mills, Virginia. A roll 
of the General Hospital, Orange Court House, Dec. 1 to 10, 1861, records 
him as admitted Oct. 8 (typhoid fever) and returned to duty Dec. 1, 1861. 
Registers of appointments show that he was appointed captain in the com- 
missary department, 6th Alabama regiment, June 30, 1862, to take rank from 
June 18. On a register of enlisted men on extra duty, Oct. 1862, he is 
recorded as “‘Comissy 6 Regt,” etc. A similar record on a register of 
November, 1862, shows him present at Guinea Station, Virginia, and one 
of December shows him present at Grace Church. The register of appoint- 
ments above referred to carries a remark: “Dropped under G. O. 70, 1863.” 
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Dr. Bedell Ala Hospital Give love all think will 
able try them again few days. 
Your Newphew 


WILLIAM EDWIN REV. EDMUND Copy 


Dear Uncle 


have just come back from Auburn. had very nice time 
while was their. feel very lonesome day Indeed but think 
will wear off after awhile. received letter from 
Tommie saying that and Bro. and Cousin Barnett were all 
guess Bro home ere this. Uncle have not 
got enough money pay Tuition with. will have have 
Sixty dollars more Tuition raised two and five 
dollars. think that entirely much have pay ($30) 
thirty dollars month for board. their talk furnishing 


65. The original of this letter (written with pencil) is in the possession of 
Mrs. W. B. McGarity of Belton, Texas. 


66. Of William Edwin Lightfoot (Sept. 1, 1845-Oct. 27, 1896) a brief sketch 
has been given in the introduction. As evidenced by this letter of August 5, 
1863, and that next following, he was then attending a military school at 
Glennville and growing impatient to join the army. Some indication that he 
purposed doing so soon afterward reached his brothers at the front, but as 
late as November 2 Dr. McGarity wrote that “Jim and Tom do not think he 
is coming yet a while.” On the next day, however, he arrived and immedi- 
ately enlisted in his brother Thomas’ company. On November 17 Dr. McGarity 
reported that “Billie is very well pleased,”” and two days later he wrote: 
“Billie has just called on me. He is very well with the exception of a slight 
cold.” During the following months Dr. McGarity occasionally speaks of 
Billie, but the only other known letter of William during his period of service 
in the army is the brief note of October 15, 1864, post, scrawled while stand- 
ing in line of battle. 


67. Glennville Military Institute. The town of Glenville is still on the map 
(some twenty-five or thirty miles north of Eufaula), in the present Russell 
County, although it has disappeared from the Postal Guide. Mr. Peter A. 
Brannon, of the Department of Archives and History of Alabama, who is a 
native of that region, states that, in pre-war days ,Glennville was a town 
of some consequence, but has suffered exoduses of considerable proportions 
since the epochal conflict. As now commonly spelled the name has one “n,” 
but, with becoming piety and patriotism, Mr. Brannon prefers to write 
the name with two ‘“‘n’s”; for the town was named for John Bowles Glenn, 
a Methodist minister, who, however, departed the town about 1850 to take 
up his residence in Auburn. James Elizabeth Glenn was another Methodist 
minister who labored in the same vineyard. In fact, says Mr. Brannon, 
“Glennville was quite a Methodist resort.”” He adds that, prior to 1860, a 
boys’ school, with which the family of Richardson was associated (see note 
71, post), flourished at Glennville and was converted into a military school 
about the outbreak the war. 

68. His sister. See note 19 in the first installment, and notes 73 and 81, post. 

69. Captain Thomas R. Lightfoot, Colonel James N. Lightfoot, and Lieutenant 
Barnett H. Cody, respectively. Barnett Cody died of his wounds July 23 
(see this Quarterly, December, 1939, pp. 371-376). Colonel James Lightfoot 
went home for some two months to recuperate. Thomas Lightfoot recovered 
sufficiently from his wounds to continue in the service (see note 21 ante). 
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our own lights. have that Tuition will raised 
two and fifty dollars. Good many the boy[s] are 
resigning account it. only cost eight dollars 
Auburn and back. Cousin all pieces about going 
the war. has been trying get evry since 
have been their but did’nt succeed. thinks will get 
quartermasters position the Ala Regt. have very 
strict discipline this year. The Acedemick commences morrow. 
The boys have had very hard time for the last two weeks. they 
stand guard evry night all night long. very glad went 
off. What the people think the war down Henry now. 
the opinion the people here that the Yanks have 
whiped us. Cousin Frank wants back into the union 
says are whipt and their use fighting any more. 
Maj thinks that the Institute will yankee 
hospital before two months. think had all better service. 
they not need now they never will need us. should like 
service very much now. entend write Cousin 
letter will close. Give love Grand Cousin 
Fannie and all the children 
remain your Nephew 
Lightfoot 
Uncle send that money soon possible will 
need pay tuition with write away. think would 
best for resign evry thing has got high and Maj 
Richardson says has Idea the school will last two months 
longer. Write soon you get this. 
WEL 


70. Frank M. Reese. See note 20 in the first installment. 


71. Beyond the fact that he was at this time in charge of the Glennville Military 
Institute no definite information has been obtained respecting Major Richard- 
son. William N. Richardson went to the front in July, 1861, as captain of 
the Glennville Guards (Company H of the fifteenth Alabama regiment; see 
Oates, op. cit., p. 709) ; but he was evidently still in the military service in 
August, 1863, for he was taken prisoner at Lookout Valley October 28 
ane vas He could not therefore have been the Major Richardson here 
referred to. 


72. Mrs. Fransinia (Cody) McGarity. See his letter to her, August 6, post. 
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WILLIAM EDWIN LIGHTFOOT Mrs. FRANSINIA 


GMI Aug 6th/63 
Dear Cousin Fannie 

has been good while since have heard from you. have 
been thinking writing you evry since came from home but 
some means other have neglected it. received 
Cousin letter yesterday and was very sorry hear 
that Bro and Cousin Barnett and Tommie were wounded but 
hope they will soon able for service.74 also received one from 
Bro Tommie was Winchester thinks will able for 
service soon. have just from Auburn spent week 
very there. would not have went there but 
did not have any Acedemick duty perform and thought 
times day and stand guard all night and did not care about 
doing that. has grown very much since saw her last. 
She very near tall am. Her school will commence 
few weeks. Cousin almost crazy about going the war. 
has been trying get quartermasters position the 37th Ala 
Regt but dont think will succeed. spoke having 
jacket mad[e] when left home. have declined the 
Idea having made. you may make pair pants 
need them very much. 

will name the articles that want want one sheet one 
pillow and couple towels and pair gloves. Cousin Fannie 
when you send the box whish you would send some eatables 
it. live very hard here now. have letter write 
Sister will close. give love Grand Uncle and all 
the children remain your cousin 

Lightfoot 
Send the box soon possible for need some the 
things very much. Say Cousin Wm. that will write him 
few days. 


WEL 


73. William Henderson Cody. In September, 1864, he joined Company B of the 
6th Alabama regiment and was killed just one month later (October 19), then 
only fifteen years of age. Two of his letters written from the war-front, one 
of them the day before he was killed, are in Georgia Historical Quarterly, 
December, 1939, pp. 376-380. 


74. See note 69, ante. 
75. See note 68, ante. 
. See note 70, ante. 
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THOMAS REESE LIGHTFOOT Mrs. (McCormick) 


Camp 6th Ala Regt 
Orange County Va. Jan 2nd /64 


dear Grandmother 


Billie leaves for home the morning 


77. Mrs. Sinai (McCormick) Cody, mother of Thomas Lightfoot’s mother and 


of Rev. Edmund Cody, was born in Warren County, Georgia, in 1793, the 
daughter John and Sarah McCormick. She was married 1813 Barnett 
Cody (Jan. 17, 1792-Oct. 13, 1859), son of Edmund Cody (1754-1832), and 
for twenty years thereafter the couple resided in Warren County. In 1833 
they removed to Blakely, Early County, Georgia, and thence, in 1849, to Henry 
County, Alabama. Although at this time she had three surviving brothers, 
Paul McCormick (see note 44 in first installment), and Abner and James 
McCormick, she had now lost all her own immediate family. Two children, 
of whom no definite record has been obtained by this contributor, died in 
their early youth; a son, John Cody, had died in early manhood in 1839; 
her daughter Catherine (Mrs. Lightfoot) and her husband, Edwin B. Light- 
foot, had both died in 1852; in the same year also had died her sister Mary, 
wife of James Cody (Oct. 5, 1793-Jan. 4, 1845); in 1859 (October 13) she 
had lost her husband; in July 1863, her grandson, Barnett Cody, had fallen 
in battle; and now (December 12, 1863) her son, Rev. Edmund Cody, the 
last of her children, had passed away at the early age of forty-five. This is 
perhaps only a partial chronicle of the tribulations through which she had 
passed; and they were by no means ended. A few months later the writer 
of this letter, another grandson, would fall in battle (September 19), and 
exactly one month later another grandson, William Cody, would fall. Nor 
was this all. Within a little more than two years two more of her grand- 
children, aged twelve and fourteen, would be laid in the grave. Through it 
all, nevertheless, if family tradition may be credited with a semblance of 
truth, hers was and never ceased to be an indomitable spirit. One instance 
of her enterprise in meeting the exigencies of the war is mentioned in the 
issue of this Quarterly for December, 1939 (p. 378 n.). What is more, to 
the rapid succession of deaths in her family was added the destruction of her 
home by fire (1866), scarcely a relic of its contents being saved. The re- 
construction period likewise brought its full quota of trials and hardships, 
including severe financial reverses. She must have been of tough fibre 
physically as well as spiritually, for she survived until 1878. She died and 
lies buried in Newnan, Georgia. Ali efforts to learn the exact dates of her 
birth and death have thus far proved unsuccessful. 


78. William C. Gissendanner enlisted in Company A (B) of the 6th Alabama 


regiment at its organization (May 11, 1861) and appears to have been 
present for duty through the remainder of the year. On May 19, 1862, he was 
admitted to Chimborazo Hospital no. 1 at Richmond (‘Diarrhea’), but 
returned to duty June 9. On a regimental return for November, 1862, he is 
recorded as absent, sick at hospital, place unknown. During 1863 he appears 
as many as eight times on receipt rolls for clothing. For the first half of 
1864 Gissendanner’s record is mainly hospital entries. On Jan. 3 he was 
admitted to the Receiving and Wayside Hospital at Richmond and im- 
mediately furloughed for 80 days. Another register of the same hospital 
records that he was admitted Feb. 4 and returned to duty Feb. 5. A muster 
roll of April 1 records him present, as does also a muster roll for the period 
Jan. 1 to June 30, but with added remark: “Absent, sick at Strasburg, Va. 
Returned to duty,” the latter entry evidently applying to a later date. A 
receipt roll for clothing indicates that he was in the General Hospital at 
Staunton, Va., Sept. 25, 1864, while a muster roll at the end of October 
records him “Absent, sick at Abbeville, Ala." He appears on receipt rolls for 
clothing Nov. 6 and Dec. 12, 1864, suggesting that he was then in Virginia, 
but the payroll of Feb. 1, 1865, shows him sick at Abbeville. Some additional 
information concerning Gissendanner is gleaned from the letters of Dr. A. E. 
McGarity, who indicates that he came through the battle of Gettysburg un- 
scathed and was well on July 29, 1863. Writing of the engagements May 5 
to 7, 1864, Dr. McGarity says: ‘‘None of our neighborhood hurt except Billie 
Gissendanner who is very slightly wounded. Jim, Tom and Billie [Lightfoot] 
all right.” As indicated above, he was sick at Strasburg June 30, and he 
must have remained in the hospital through the next two months, for Dr. 
McGarity wrote Aug. 15, “Billie G. is getting well I suppose,’’ and on Sept. 
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have concluded write you short letter. 

Billie has length obtained the long sought furlough. 
deserves it, for braver man never trod battlefield. His parents 
and others, know, will give him hearty “welcome home.” 
had intended that should start home about this time, but Uncle 
Edmund’s untimely fate has made necessary for some one 
there, who acquainted with the formalities law, cetera, 
look after the interest sisters, Billie and myself, con- 
sequently Brother Jim has obtained leave, and will also start for 
Henry the but anticipates remaining Rich- 
mond several days, write Billie. not now expect 
home this winter, although the pleasure seeing 
would great, and more desirable now than ordinary times, 
from the fact that life already jeopardy, and know 
not, but what to-morrow, the next day, week, may into 
battle, and die, glorious death, true, but still death. 

The death good, kind Uncle Edmund has pierced most 
deeply. loved him father, for surely, was man 
loved. You, know, feel his loss most deeply, but know you will 
seek consolation, where becoming daily more convinced that 
can only found, your constant companion for years, the 
Bible. also have the consolation think that his pure bright 
spirit has “Sought that haven the blest, where the wicked 
cease from troubling and the weary are rest.’’80 


1 he wrote: “Billie G. returned today—he is getting fat rapidly again.” 

October 8 William Cody wrote his brother-in-law, J. M. L. Burnett: “Tell 
Mr. Gisandiner that Wm. has been pretty sick but is getting better now he 
is with the Regt now but is not able to do duty” (Georgia Historical 
Quarterly, December, 1939, p. 378). The father was Henry Gissendanner, who 
is recorded in the census of Henry County as 63 years of age, born in South 
Carolina. His real estate was valued $3,500, his personal property 
$5,425. William is recorded as aged 22, born in Georgia. A younger brother, 
Irwin, aged 17, was born in Alabama. 

79. Edmund Cody was guardian of the Lightfoot children, who had been taken 
into his home on the death of their parents. As indicated farther on in this 
letter, Dr. McGarity as well as Colonel Lightfoot planned to leave for Alabama 
the next day. Their stay was evidently short, for Dr. McGarity had reached 
Richmond on his return by Feb. 8, whence he wrote: “Billie, Tom, Jim and 
all the boys are well.” Although Thomas Lightfoot states that does not 
expect to go home during the winter, at the end of February he did obtain 
a furlough of a month—and overstaid his time some two weeks. During Dr. 
McGarity’s absence Major John C. Key, of the 44th Georgia, must have found 
time hanging heavily over his head, for, wishing to impart to Dr. McGarity 
some recent doings pertaining to the medical staff, he did so in rhymed verse, 
verse that limps and wabbles and creaks, yet gives evidence nevertheless that, 
betwixt battles and withdrawn from gruesome hospital scenes, army officers 
were able recover their sense humor. 

80. Paul McCormick (see note 44, in the first installment) wrote the Rev. J. 
M. L. Burnett from “Flemington, E. Florida,” Feb. 6, 1864: “The death of 
my nephew has truly saddened the hearts and feelings of his friends and 
relatives here. he was my dear and favorite relative, and deserved all the 
respect that myself and other friends could have for him. His devoted mother 
feels his loss more particularly than any other person. hope therefore that 
her grand-children will treat her respectfully and kindly. Indeed, indeed you 
all have my sympathies and condolence. It is gratifying to know that our 
Edmund happy where there are earthly annoyances.” 
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Yours has been particularly bitter lot—a life trials and 
bereavements. You have lived see all your most dearly loved 
ones consigned the cold, damp grave, and now only await the 
summons the great Judge join that angel band who sing 
Hosannas around the throne the Most High. But, Grandma, 
although you have buried many your “loved ones,” you still 
have grand children, whose greatest pleasure, well sacred 
duty, will soften the cares and trials incident life and 
make you happy and comfortable possible. Especially 
feel, for you have been true mother me, since the hour that 
the angel band bore mother heaven, and was pure and 
simple. You have counselled the wayward boy, sympathized with 
all his wild ambitionings and prayed for the youth thrown far from 
all the influences home and society, amid the raging, seething 
torrent human passions and vice, suffer hardships and hunger, 
and battle for the preservation you and other dear ones, 
together with jewel priceless worth—National Independence 
When have been cold and negligent, often crabbed, you have 
still worked, watched and prayed with [sic] all mothers 
fondness and perseverance, seeking future and eternal welfare. 

What too much, too arduous repay such? Nothing that 
can do, years and years attention and kindness would scarce 
repay the many blessings that you have lavished upon me. But 
intent right, and will satisfy the present demand 
country, and then, this cruel war will 
some manner repay your loving attentions possible. 

The weather bitter cold, and many the men are bare- 
footed and very needy clothing. The government rather slow 
furnishing us, but keep hope and bear cheerfully 
possible. are now comfortable quarters, which better 
than allowed some poor fellows. The campaign closed guess 
for the winter, telling though, the Yankees may come over and 
trouble us. 

But Brother Jim and Dr. McGarity who the way expects 
also leave for home the morning, will give you all the general 
news. Billie getting along very well, and seems take his 
health first, but dont believe ever was better. 

have been expecting Pollard, little, but believe 
that has all gone the four winds. will remain this 
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army guess until the war over. are perfectly satisfied 
so, this good better place than can get elsewhere. 

hear from Sister and regularly; from Sister once 
week, Carrie not often. Sister was very anxious make you 
all visit this winter, and fully expected down with me, 
when went home, until gave out the idea going. She was 
quite well last Sunday, and still living with Uncle al- 
though her father and mother law, Mr. and Mrs. Reid, 
sisted upon her making their house home Her husband private 
the 15th Regt Gen Hoods division, Longstreets corps. 
Carrie was also quite well when last heard from her, although 
the Small Pox had been their village for some time. Judging 
from her letters, she has improved vastly. 

would like that you would knit pair gloves and send 
back Billie Gissendanner. Tell Cousin please make 
one two tupees[?]84 and send Col. Lightfoot, also 
look among Billie’s things, and send half dozen collars that 
she thinks most suitable him. 


81. Concerning his sisters, Sarah (Mrs. Felix Reid) and Carrie see note 68, 
ante. Mr. and Mrs. Reid later made their home in White Plains, Ga. 


82. Just who “Uncle was has not been discovered. Paul McCormick, 
writing from his home in Micanopy, Florida, to his grand-niece, Henrietta 
Cody, April 15, 1861, says: “Mr. and Mrs. Jarrell came down to Orange 
Lake and spent a week with us they are very much attached to Sallie [Mrs. 
Sarah (Lightfoot) Reid] and seemed to enjoy themselves here pleasantly.” 

83. Mrs. McGarity, whom William Lightfoot’s letter Aug. 1863 (ante), 
is addressed. See note 17 in the first installment. 


84. The word probably tupees (toupees), kind cap. 
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love all the family, large and small. regards Col 
McKay, Lady and family,85 also Mrs. and family, 


Your affectionate Grandson 


Thos Reese 
[Envelope 


Mrs. Sinai Cody 
Franklin 
Henry 
Ala 
Courtesy 
Billie Gissendanner 


85. Colonel and Mrs. Archibald McKay and their three daughters, Josephine, 
Margaret, and Jane (usually spoken of as Josie, Maggie, and Janie), and 
young son Malcomb (aged eleven). The McKays are mentioned many times 
in the family correspondence of which these letters are a part, and always 
with affectionate regards. Miss Maggie McKay afterward married Mr. Charles 
S. McDowell of Eufaula, and their son, Hon. Charles S. McDowell, Jr., 
Lieutenant-Governor of Alabama, 1923-1927, has, with the most generous 
kindness, furnished this contributor with information respecting the McKay 
family and other families of the old Franklin community. (See this Quarterly 
for September, 1939, pp. 280, 287.) In the Henry County census of 1860 
Archibald S. McKay is recorded as 45 years of age, possessing real estate to 
the value of $25,000 and personal property of the value of $50,000. In the 
slave schedules of 1860 he is recorded as possessing 46 slaves. 


86. Mrs. Sarah Ann (McAllister) Spann was the widow of Richard C. Spann, 
sometime member of the Alabama state senate. Her daughter Caroline 
married Angus McAllister (see this Quarterly, September, 1939, p. 294 n.; 
also note 51, ante). Her son, Bartlett Spann, enlisted in ‘“‘(Old) Co. K,” 
6th Alabama regiment at Union Mills, Va., July 27, 1861 (not in Company 
A (B), as indicated in Georgia Historical Quarterly, September, 1939, p. 
294 n.), was made 2d lieutenant April 28, 1862, 1st lieutenant May 7, 1863, 
and was wounded at Gettysburg and taken prisoner. He was held at John- 
son’s Island, Ohio until March 14, 1865, when he was transferred to Point 
Lookout, Maryland. In the Henry County census of 1860 Mrs. Spann 
(aged 54) is recorded as possessing real estate of the value of $7,000 and 
personal property of the value of $16,479, while her daughter Caroline E. 
(aged 26) had personal property valued at $16,175, and her son Bartlett 
(aged 20) had personalty valued at $16,150. In the slave schedule of the 
same year Mrs. Spann is recorded as having 15 slaves of her own, 9 as agent 
for her daughter, and ten as agent for her son. 


87. As mentioned in note 79, ante, Captain Lightfoot obtained a furlough at 
the end of February and journeyed to Alabama, where he tarried somewhat 
beyond his allotted time. Under date April 1864, recorded 
absent with leave at Abbeville, but on April 8 Dr. McGarity was wondering 
why Tom had not returned. “His time has been out some eight or ten days.” 
On the 13th, however, Dr. McGarity wrote that Tom had returned and that 
he had had a long talk with him the day before. From that time to the 19th 
of September the record is practically blank. In the battle of Winchester, 
September 19, 1864, while leading his men in a charge, Captain Lightfoot 
fell dead, pierced through the heart by an enemy bullet, and was buried on 
the field by Sidney A. Wilcoxen, first-lieutenant of his company. See the in- 
troduction ; also William H. Cody’s letter of October 8, in Georgia Historical 
Quarterly, December, 1939. 
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line Battle near 
Strasburg 


Oct 15th/64 
Dear Cousin 


received your letter several days ago while the march 
Was getting anksious hear from home. found the army 
Waynesboro very much demoralized account the stampede. 
are expecting fight evry day. The yanks are one side 
the river and the other. are waiting for them cross 
and then intend attack them and they are going get 
pretty good whipping opinion. The yanks are very dareing 
since the[y] run old Earley down the valley. Genl 
had little fight with them the other day Killing one Brig Genl 
and taking some prisoners. are having some pretty cool 


88. See note 66, ante. William Lightfoot had now been in the army nearly a 
year, having enlisted at Morton’s Ford, Va., Nov. 3, 1863. During the winter 
and spring Dr. McGarity had occasionally seen him and had reported to his 
wife that Billie was well. On Feb. 23, 1864, he wrote: “Yesterday I spent 
with Jim, Tom, and Billie. They are all very well.’ April 28 he wrote: “All 
the boys from Henry are very well. I saw Jim, Tom, and Billie yesterday. 
They with all our friends are getting along finely.”” On May 7, after two 
days of fierce fighting in the Wilderness, he reported that Jim, Tom, and 
Billie were all right; only Billie Gissendanner of their friends had been 
wounded, and he but slightly. June 27 Dr. McGarity wrote: “Billie has been 
a little sick for the last few days, but is better today. The balance of our 
Henry boys are well. Billie will be well in a day or two. A muster roll of 
June 30, 1864, records ihm “Absent sick at Lynchburg,”’ but Dr. McGarity’s 
letters leave the impression that, when presently the regiment, then at 
Staunton, moved northward, Billie was left in the hospital at Staunton. At 
all events, from Bunker Hill, Va., Aug. 15, the doctor wrote to his wife: 
“I am sorry to inform you My Darling of the last news I had from Billie. A 
man left Staunton a short time since who informed me that he left him dying. 
I have had no news from him since, but fear he is no more. The man said 
he had commenced improving considerably and relapsed. Tom thinks it was 
evidently from want of attention. It really seems that those of us who are 
not killed are dying.”” Five days later, nevertheless, he was able to report 
that “Billie is not dead, but is improving.” The earlier news must have 
pertained to the latter part of July, for on Aug. 1, according to a roll of the 
Cc. S. A. General Hospital at Charlottesville, he was admitted there, and on 
Aug. 12 was furloughed for forty days. The news that Billie had gone home 
on a furlough reached Dr. McGarity Sept. 1, and on the 17th he learned of 
his arrival at Franklin. Within a few days he was on his way back to the 
army, bringing with him William Cody. The two “caught up with” Com- 
pany B on the last day of September (William Cody’s letter of Oct. 8, in 
Georgia Historical Quarterly, December, 1939, p. 376). On the same day that 
William Lightfoot’s letter was written (Oct. 15) Dr. McGarity wrote his 
wife: “Our boys are all in good health. Very little sickness in camps.’ In 
the battle that took place four days later William Cody was killed, but 
William Lightfoot came through unscathed. Nov. 6 and Dec. 27 following, 
the records show that he received issues of clothing, then nothing further 
until a payroll of Feb. 1, 1865, notes that he was absent with leave at 
Abbeville, but he returned to the army Feb. 20 (letter of Dr. A. E. McGarity, 
Feb. 21). He is recorded as having surrendered at Appomattox, April 9, 
1865, then designated Sergt. Major. After the war he married Miss Betty 
Farmer, and they made their home in Fort Gaines, Ga. Their daughter, Mrs. 
L. P. Brown, now resides in Fort Gaines. A son, Thomas Lightfoot, died 


89. Brig. Gen. J. B. Kershaw (Jan. 5, 1822-April 13, 1894). 
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weather[.] Their telling where will winter Some 
think that will not winter quarters attall[.] the mails 
goes off few minites will close. 
Your Cousin 
Lightfoot 
Cousin William® very well Sends love all 
WEL 
[Envelope address:] 
Lightfoot. “B” 6th Ala Regt 
[To] Mrs. Fannie McGarity 
Fort Gaines 
Georgia 
[Postmark:] Wood[stock] Oct 17. 


90. William Henderson Cody. He was killed in the battle of Oct. 19. See this 
Quarterly for December, 1939, pp. 376-380. 
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CONFEDERATE NECROLOGY 
OBITUARY 


Died, the 14th July, 1864, Corporal JoHN WEIGLE, Com- 
pany 63d Ga. Regt., the year his age. died from 
the effects wound received Kenesaw Mountain, the 
27th June, 1864. Corp. Weigle enlisted the beginning the 
war member the Washington Artillery, under the command 
Capt. Girardey, and nobly served his country until was dis- 
charged April, 1862. But considered his duty serve his 
country long needed him, enlisted the aforesaid 
company, and has died nobly doing his duty. Corp. Weigle 
longed get home die. The wish was granted him. suffered 
greatly before did, but bore like soldier and never com- 
plained once while his death bed. Corp. Weigle was moral 
young man and christian. prayed before died home 
his God. hope has met his patriot brother soldiers who 
have gone before him. was dutiful son and brother. 
deeply sympathise with his sorrow stricken mother and sisters. 
None knew him but love him; none saw him but praise him. 
Peace his ashes. 

Augusta, July 21st, 1864. 


Daily Chronicle and Sentinel (Augusta), July 30, 1864. 


OBITUARY 
Sergeant James Henry Read, Company 48th Ga. Regiment 


Among the many victims this war few have passed away 
more regretted than the subject this brief HENRY 
READ was boy promise. Dutiful, affectionate, and exemplary, 
was endeared his family and respected all. Nor were these 
principles less marked during his connection with the army. Here 
was loved and honored had been home. With his 
regiment was engaged nearly every battle during the suc- 
cessive Virginia campaigns. Such was his gallantry, intelligence 
and fidelity, that his Captain wrote the family that much 
they missed him, the company and army would miss him more. 
Had his life been spared, promotion and distinction certainly 
awaited him. 

The death one individual ordinary thing now. The 
train life hurries on, without time pause over the fall its 
passengers. And yet each one these victims connected with 
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life thousand links tenderness and love. Tearful eyes, and 
bursting sobs, and broken hearts are for the humblest private 
well for the most distinguished general. Ah! the current 
feeling may all the deeper, contracted from public 
notice and pent the narrow circle home. 

Through many hard fought field had passed unscathed. 
Often and wistfully had the loved ones home looked for tidings 
from the battle field. David stood the gate, and called 
the runners they came, “Is the young man safe?” was not 
much the thought his kingdom which depended upon the 
battle the thought Absalom. The father was stronger than 
the king. So, the swift telegrams came, this was the one 
feeling and inquiry, “Is the young man But tidings came 
last that was wounded. The last enemy, which death, 
had confronted him, and soon another victim was added the 
great procession which, for three years, has been crowding 
the shores eternity. poor, Henry!” sobbed his broken 
hearted father stood his side; and, taking lock hair 
from that head which hand other days had often pressed, 
returned his now darkened and desolated home. the young 
man safe?” asked the mother as, like Sicera’s mother, she looked 
out the lattice her window and cried, tarry the wheels 
his chariot?” Why his charot long coming?” The 
telegram came: sleeps Jesus. God help his poor 
She fell the sword had pierced her own heart. 
On! the bitterness that hour. mourning for her 
children, and refusing comforted because they were not.” 
What was his victory David when Absalom was gone? What, 
the first burst parental grief, the country—the world 
these bereaved ones when the delight their eyes taken away 
with stroke? Wounded the engagement the 22d June 
died the July, 1864. the gold become dim, 
how the most fine gold changed!” 

But that question meets once again: “Is the young man 
safe?” And think can answer, yes, the highest and best 
sense, safe. If, without faith the grand doctrine 
immortality the soul, the forgiveness sin 
through the blood the atonement, the final reward blessed 
immortality—if, believing these things, can believe the 
same time that those love have passed away death the 
immediate consciousness and enjoyment all then, indeed, 
can think and speak them safe, safe beyond the trial life 
and the dusk its tremendous conflict—safe the bosom 
God forever. And this our hope for him. His early impressions, 
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his interest boy the Sunday school, his consistent course 
advocate temperance, the letters that wrote the 
loved ones home, his dying testimony, and the declarations 
then made, that God had spared his life was his intention 
unite immediately with the little church Kollock street—all 
furnish most distinct and encouraging answer the question 
may propose his conduct future world, the young 
man Yes, may say, our hope resting the everlasting 
foundation God’s own word and promise, safe where the 
shock war never comes and the dust the battle field never 
darkens the air, and the groans the wounded and the dying 
never echo through the calm illuminated heavens. would not 
have you ignorant, brethren, concerning them which are 
asleep Jesus, that sorrow not even others that have 
hope. For believe that Jesus died and rose again, even them 
also which sleep Jesus will God bring with him.” 


Weekly Chronicle Sentinel, August 17, 1864. 


OBITUARY 


[Here are omitted four lines poetry.] 

Again are called upon, with saddened hearts and tearful 
eyes weep o’er the departed soul one the brightest jewels 
this bloody strife. The name NATHAN will 
longer heard amid the bloody din battle, and longer will 
watch the ruthless step the invader, but his voice will 
heard above, that bright and beautiful land high, where 
happiness knows end. Endowed with all the feelings 
patriotism, and love country, resolved, the first call 
arms, sustain his cherished land, enlisting the Baker 
Volunteers, this city, served with them faithfully for sixteen 
months. His many amiable qualities and noble attributes heart 
and mind rendered him position the hearts all, whereby 
was appointed Lieutenant the Schley Rifles, twenty second 
Georgia. 

Passing through all the bloody scenes action without once 
faltering from the terrific fire his combats, but pushing onward 
with that firm determination that characterizes the heroes this 
revoluion, die but never yield. 

[Here are omitted eleven lines poetry.] 

soldier, was loved, and cherished his comrades, 
honored and respected his commanders, and blessed with that 
zeal, and courage that agitates the heart true martyr. 
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Enshrined dust this hero now sleeps. The memory his 
deeds will ever bloom, and wave unfading laurels o’er his honored 
tomb. 

Parents, relatives and friends, weep not o’er the departure 
this noble soul, now sleeps more bright, and beautiful land, 
where the melancholy dirge battle longer heard and the 
bright banner heaven will display its golden wings o’er his 
manly soul, breathing unto him peace and everlasting happiness. 
[Here are omitted four lines poetry.] 

Augusta, Aug. 29th, 1864. 

Daily Chronicle and Sentinel, September 1864. 


OBITUARY 


Was killed the battle Griswoldville, the 22d November, 
Lieutenant ALBERT HAPE Company Fulton County Militia, 
the 24th year his age. Lieut. Hape was native Maryland, 
where his parents still reside. died with his breast the foe, 
and sleeps soldier’s grave. May rest peace. 

Richmond and Savannah papers please copy. 


Daily Chronicle and Sentinel, October 1864. 


WHO’S WHO 


Edmund Cody Burnett, prominent historian Washington, 
C., has written most recently book entitled The Continental 
Congress. 


Philip Green teaches History the University North 
Dakota. 


Tebeau teaches History the University Miami, 
Coral Gables, Florida. 


BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTES 


Louisiana State University Press, 1941. Pp. xii, 417. Illustrations. 
$3.00.) 


“Fightin’ Joe” Wheeler. John Dyer. (University, La.: 


Joe Wheeler’s career was, like all Gaul, divided into three 
parts. Part one, soldier the Civil War, gave his name history; 
part two, Congressman from Alabama after the war, paved the 
way for the third part, which was the same the first, except 
that was soldier this time the Spanish-American War. 
These facts set Wheeler apart from all other Confederate officers, 
for other became major-general both wars. addition 
this distinction, Wheeler was diminutive, never weighing more 
than 120 pounds, and was the youngest major-general, either 
Confederate Federal. 

the Civil War fought cavalry leader with the Army 
Tennessee and although his name was connected with many 
brilliant minor actions, never took part any victorious 
campaign major victory. His nickname came from his ever 
readiness strike the enemy. Because his wide cavalry forays 
either pursuit the enemy foil them, carried out 
much pillaging and, thereby, was severely condemned his own 
Confederates—some charging him with being great marauder 
Sherman. Sherman’s march the sea, Wheeler’s cavalry 
interposed most the opposition which the Federals met. 
these activities, had the pleasure fighting his 
West Point classmate, Kilpatrick, who was charge Sherman’s 
chief raiders. 

Wheeler’s Congressional career, extending from 1883 1898, 
while not outstanding, was, nevertheless, not discreditable. Rising 
power the early days farmer discontent, his point view 
classed him “Bourbon,” and, therefore, opponent the 
Populists. His participation the Spanish-American War had 
sentimental effect which was remarkable; was the final proof 
re-united country. this war lived his name, ac- 
cording tradition crying out the heat battle “Give the 
Yankees the excitement just who the enemy 
was. 

Dr. Dyer has presented Wheeler vividly, discriminatingly, and 
with not only understanding the man but the wars and 
political backgrounds which was part. There are few 
minor mistakes, attributable typist, printer, proofreader, 
such January instead for the secession Georgia, 
and, the book’s jacket, 1863 for 1865 indicate the surrender 
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Johnston Sherman. But for saying that Waynesboro, Georgia 
was thirty miles the Savannah River from Augusta instead 
down must attributed the author. This volume the 
Southern Biography Series, edited Wendell Holmes Stephenson 
and Fred Cole, and worthy addition. 


Justice Grey. History the Judicial System the Con- 
federate States America. William Robinson, Jr. (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1941. Pp. xxii, 
Map. $7.50.) 


was probably less surprise the author this work 
when began his investigation than his readers now that 
there had been practically nothing written the Confederate 
judiciary. Indeed, there appeared conspiracy both among 
the friends and the enemies the Confederacy ignore this 
subject. What Freeman did for Lee and the war Virginia, 
Robinson has done for the Confederate courts and related subjects. 
This work monumental and epochal its field. The investigation 
has been prodigious for has led Mr. Robinson all over the South 
poke into the attics and basements post-offices and custom- 
houses and into the devious turnings Washington—to search 
out the records. Perforce the work had done from the 
documentary sources. Mr. Robinson has collected vast array 
facts and with skill and precision has written highly readable 
account. His essential findings could have been put into half the 
pages leaving out wealth enriching details, but the work 
would have been less valuable reference and likely more 
readable. 

This work deals not only with the Confederate courts, but 
also with the state courts during the Confederacy; with the 
controversy over the establishment Confederate Supreme 
Court; with the handling many specific cases and the grinding 
out decisions; with the Department Justice, the first ever 
set Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence; with the sequestration 
property; with courts-martial; with the organization the 
courts the territory Arizona and the Indian country; and 
with patents and printing, for these services were placed under 
the supervision the attorney general. Mr. Robinson shows how 
the Confederate courts took the business the former 
courts and continued with little jarring that one might well 
oblivious change except for the use the expression Con- 
federate States instead United States. And just the transition 
from Federal Confederate was almost impreceptible; 1865 
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the return from Confederate the former status was almost 
equally smooth, the state courts. 

The book divided into seven parts making total 
thirty chapters. There appendix five parts, among which 
being bibliography and specimen documents. work this 
size and complexity would miraculous mistakes either 
author printer occurred. There are probably others than this 
one but likely none more startling: that William Brownlow 
was “diciple Andrew Johnson.” (p. 270) 


The Continental Congress. Edmund Cody Burnett. (New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1941. Pp. xvii, 757. $6.) 


The term Continental Congress was never official, though 
has been familiarly applied both the body that met before 
the adoption the Articles Confederation and afterwards, for 
indeed there need distinction between the bodies meeting 
the two periods. There was change membership 
officers, and perceptible change powers the Congress 
which 1781 crossed over the line governing common 
consent and governing the authority the Articles. The 
official name during the first period was simply The Congress and 
during the second was The United States Congress Assembled. 

Though this body has received its share ridicule and scorn 
the hands many historians, should also receive mead 
praise, for held together the struggling rebellious colonies until 
they finally established their independence 1783. Thereafter 
became less heroic until finally faded out 1789, dis- 
integrating completely that old faithful secretary Charles 
Thomson was the only visible part left hand over the authority 
the Congress the United States. The life the Continental 
Congress was not uneventful. its membership were strong men 
and weaklings, patriots and designing time-servers—all, never- 
theless, interesting figures the drama the birth America. 
Into the picture must not only the drab order business every 
day, introducing motions and passing laws, but also acromonious 
debate, fervent oratory, the Conway Cabal, the Newburgh 
dresses, ignominious fleeing from drunken Pennsylvania militia. 

The story interesting. and has been well told Dr. 
Burnett, who, style all his own, half-humorous, half-archaic, 
peppered with unusual similies, has made the old Congressmen 
burst out the printed page and stand before the reader. Nobody 
knows more about these men than Dr. Burnett, who has lived with 
them for the past twenty years more, editing their letters 
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the eight volumes Letters the Members the Continental 
Congress. This fact, together with almost dozen articles relating 
the Congress, which has written, gives the proof that the 
author writes with authority; but nevertheless this situation does 
not entirely absolve him from certain obligation not scholar- 
ship but scholars, have steered them needful sources 
through those gad-flies (to some people) called footnotes. Dr. 
Burnett argues that they slow the reader and should, therefore, 
left out. left them out well that other torment (to 
some people) called bibliography. Readers need not stumble over 
bibliographies, unless they keep going after the book has been 
finished. 

Yet footnotes and bibliographies may entirely neglected 
Dr. Burnett has done, work like this, whose sources are 
much concentrated—the journals the Congress, the letters 
the members, and the correspondence Washington and others 
who readily suggest themselves. The fact stated here that 
great void our early history has been filled, work 
solid scholarship, readibility aided quaint charm and style. 


The Territorial Papers the United States. Compiled and 
edited Clarence Volume IX. The Territory 


Orleans, 1808-1812. (Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1940. Pp. 1092. $2.50.) 


Here are published documents interesting life itself, for 
they record not only the governmental activities the Territory 
Orleans but also social and economic developments. They are 
selection large bulk manuscripts that relate this region, 
which some have already been published; but not more than ten 
included here have ever been printed heretofore. The selections 
have been well made from the standpoint not only importance 
and relevancy, but also interest. Basically these documents 
consist the correspondence and reports the governor the 
territory the Secretary State, but there much more in- 
cluded, which rounds out better understanding what was 
going the territory and what the social and economic con- 
ditions were. They are well edited, though conserve space 
explanatory information has been kept minimum and 
the sort not readily obtained others than the editor. 

territorial government ever set America was quite 
like the one Orleans, whether examined its framework, 
its background history, its population and economic order. 
And more complicated and troublesome problems ever met 
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American territorial governor than those with which 
Claiborne, the first and only governor, was confronted. There 
was population almost foreign France itself and suspicious 
American rule; there were the Negroes, slave and free, who 
presented dangerous problem, situation leading rumors 
servile insurrection and actually producing one 1810; there 
was the mysterious and dangerous plottings Aaron Burr and 
the part played them James Wilkinson; there was the revolu- 
tion West Florida parishes; and there were the Spaniards 
the eastward and the westward and the Indians, too. 

This large volume looks forbidding and the words 
and not inspire interest, but there are few such 
volumes documentary material within the knowledge this 
reviewer which combine sucessfully both interest and im- 
portance. This volume the series Territorial Papers. 
May there many more volumes enlighten, entertain, and 
serve the interests scholarship, well done this work. 


Drafting the Federal Constitution. Rearrangement 
Madison’s Notes Giving Consecutive Developments Provisions 
the Constitution the United States, Supplemented Documents 
Pertaining the Philadelphia Convention and Ratification 
Processes, and Including Insertions the Compiler. Arthur 
Taylor Prescott. (University, La.: Louisiana State University 
Press, 1941. Pp. xx, 838. Frontispiece. $5.50.) 


This book made largely one document, Madison’s 
notes the Constitutional Convention, which dissected and 
rearranged clever and unique fashion. How did the Congress 
come have two houses instead one was the case with 
the old Continental Congress? How was representation that 
Congress finally decided? How did everything come 
our framework government? What was finally decided 
easy enough learn merely reading the Constitution, but 
has been easy task the student American government 
follow the meanderings the idea through the various debates 
and amendments, best recorded Madison, but elucidated also 
the official journal the convention. 

Dr. Prescott has made the road smooth and direct and him 
must given the credit for evolving this interesting method. 
fill gaps, the builder has erected bridges here and there. The 
work divided into five parts comprising total twenty 
chapters. student who would seriously study the formation 


the American system government can afford without this 
handy volume. 
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Georgia Historical Quarterly, 1918-date each number (Out of print, Mar., 
1921; Mar., Sept., Dec., 1922; Mar., 1923; Mar., 1924; Mar., June, 1925.) 
Stevens, W. B., History of Georgia: 


Constitution, Bylaws and List of Members, 1859, 1871, 1883, 1894, 1910 each... 


Elliott, Stephen, Reply Resolution the Society, read before the 
Society at its Anniversary Meeting, February 12, 1866. Ae 
Proceedings of the Dedication of Hodgson Hall, by the Society, on occasion 
of its 87th Anniversary February 14, 1876. Savannah, 1876................. 
Jones, C., Jr., The Georgia Historical Society, its Founders, Patrons and 
Friends; Anniversary Address before the Society the 
Jones, C. C., Jr., Life and Services of the Hon. Major General Samuel 
Elbert, Georgia; Address before the Society, the 6th 
December, 1886 
West, Charles N., A Brief Sketch of the Life and Writings of Sidney Lanier; 
Address delivered before the Society the 5th December, 
Jackson, Henry R., The Interest and Efficiency of Woman in the Develop- 
ment Literature and Art; Address Delivered the Annual Meeting, 
75th Anniversary Report Containing Annual Reports Officers, Addresses, 
Bibliography the Society, List Officers and Members, Constitution 
and By-laws, Acts of Incorporation, Miss Telfair’s Trust Deed, ete., 1914.. 
Georgia Historical Society Annals for 1915, 1916 Including Annual Reports 
Proceedings the 78th Annual Meeting the Georgia Historical Society; 
the Address the Society Mr. Alexander King 
Georgia’s Influence on the Secession Movement. 1917 a 
Mackall, W. W., Remarks at the 79th Anniversary. 1918-........................... smite 
Barclay, Anthony, Wilde’s Summer Rose; An Authentic account of the 
Origin, Mystery, and Explanation of R. H. Wilde’s Alleged Plagiarism. 
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Jackson, Henry R., American Loyalty: Washington Founder, Webster Ex- 
pounder the Federal Constitution; Address Delivered June 20, 1893 
during Commencement exercises at the University of Georgia.._____..._ 
Jones, Chas. C., Jr., Sergeant William Jasper: an Address delivered before 
the Georgia Historical Society the 8rd January, 1876 
Jones, C. C., ed., Siege of Savannah in 1779, us Described in Two Contem- 
poraneous Journals of French Officers of the Fleet of Count d'Estaing. 
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